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Wren ARE STOCKS A BUY? 


What are the forces that 
determine the future course 
of securities prices? 


E have obtained a limited number of copies 

of “Ten Years of Wall Street,” by B. F 

Winkelman, author of “John D. Rocke 
feller.” This vivid analysis of the 1919-1932 
period of speculative events offers many valuable 
lessons to investors who are seeking the key to 
the future of the stock market. 


TypicaL cHApTERS like “The Market as a 
Barometer of Business.” “Signs of Recovery” 
and ‘Forecasting the Trend” offer new light on 
present investment problems. Striking chapters 
on United States Steel, General Motors and Mont- 
gomery Ward are of special interest to the hold- 
ers of these securities. 


380 Pages—$3.00 Postpaid 
FINANCIAL PUBLICATIONS 
1523 Integrity Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


INTELLIGENT SUPERVISION 


is capital’s best protection. Send in your 
portfolio for our up-to-date analysis. 
Write Dept. K-6. 


(HisHoim & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


Dividends 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIvIDEND No. 163 
ComMMON DivipEND No. 127 
A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock and 
a dividend of 25¢ per share on the 
no par value Common Stock have 
been declared, payable September 
20, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 

August 25, 1939. 
Checks will be mailed. 


C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, July 26, 1939. 


ComMMoNn DIvIDEND 
No. 118 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1939. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., July 27, 1939. 
DIVIDEND NO. 125 
The Board of. Directors of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company has declared a dividend of Twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share upon its Capital Stock of the par 
value of $50. per share, payable September 21, 1939, 
to holders of such shares of record at the close of business 
at 3 o'clock P.M., on September 5, 1939. 
B. HENNESSY, Secretary. 
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A FAIR WITHIN A FAIR 


It has taken a World’s Fair to make us re- 
alize all over again that ours is not a com- 
monplace business. More than 12 months 
ago we undertook the task of erecting our 
own building at the New York World’s 
Fair. Today there has sprung up a trea- 
sure house of wonders devised by the in- 
ventive minds of an organization trained 
to think in terms of practical applications 
rather than spectacular showmanship. 
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: Instead of an ordinary cornerstone laying, we buried the Time 
ee Capsule with its significant message of our times for people who 
= will live 5000 years from now. 


In our laboratory we discovered that everyday experimental 
equipment could be transformed ints headline attractions for a 
ee Playground of Science where visitors crowd the aisles to see the 
zi shape of their own voices, transmit music over a beam of light, and 
demonstrate to themselves other mysteries of science. 


An engineer’s dream was brought to fulfillment in the form of a 
friendly Frankenstein who walks and talks, counts on his fingers 
and distinguishes colors to the delight and amazement of crowds 
who throng his every appearance. 


Our auditorium cannot accommodate the audiences who stand 
in line to witness the triumph of modern woman over drudgery, as 
accomplished by one of our lesser-known appliances. 


To add to the enchantment of the Fair as a whole, as well as our 
own building, Westinghouse engineers took advantage of the latest 
developments in illumination, hydraulics and control devices to 
create the Singing Tower of Light with its breath-taking symphony 
of music, water and light. 


Behind the scenes, Westinghouse has collaborated with the Fair 
and other exhibitors in making possible all the wonders of this 
World of Tomorrow. We furnished the lighting and power equip- 
ment for the spectacular Lagoon of Nations where thousands of 
fair-goers stand nightly in awed wonder. The longest electric stair- 
way in the country, the exterior lighting of the Perisphere, the 
production of Florida climate on Long Island, are examples of a 
few of our transportation, lighting and air conditioning contribu- 
tions to this greatest of all fairs. 


It is gratifying to realize that our own people were able to take a 
World’s Fair in their stride and handle it as they would any ordi- 
nary, everyday job. We hope you will visit our building and spend 
time enough with us to catch the spirit of Westinghouse which we 
have tried to interpret to you in our exhibits. 


hat’s\NVew 
in Books 


How To Pray Gotr. By Ben 
Thomson. Published by Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 80 pp. $1.75. If you 
want to lop a number of strokes from 
your next scorecard, you can do so 
by following the fundamental princi- 
ples of the game as taught by Ben 
Thomson. A Scot by birth, the 
author has had a long experience 
with the golf game in England as 
well as in the United States. In 
1926 he became golf coach at the 
Yale University and has been teach- 
ing golf ever since, turning out many 
championship golf teams. This book 
is based upon that experience and 
fortunately lacks all the dogmatism 
found in many other handbooks on 
golf written by successful profes- 
sionals who recognize only their own 
systems. Thomson has learned from 
his teaching experience that each 
pupil has his own individual prob- 
lems, that there are many styles and 
methods of executing different shots 
successfully and that only the funda- 
mentals are the same. The out- 
standing merit of this book is its 
simplicity in the method of teaching 
and explaining the fundamentals of 
the game in an earnest endeavor to 
make golf pleasant and easy for the 
beginner as well as the more ad- 
vanced player. A great number of 
pictures effectively illustrate the 
various phases of the game and espe- 
cially interesting are the composite 
pictures taken in intervals of 1/100 
second and showing simultaneously 
every position of the stroke. 


x * 


THE WueEat Economy. By G. 
E. Britnell. Published by The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 276 pp. 
$2.50. The author, professor of 
Political Science at the University of 
Saskatchewan, has been engaged 
since 1934 in a study of standards of 
living in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, the economy of which is en- 
tirely based upon one crop, wheat. 
From 1900 to 1929 that province has 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Lasting Recovery 
Without Monetary Stability 


HE greatest advances in produc- 

tion, trade and standards of liv- 
ing have always been recorded dur- 
ing periods of monetary stability. In- 
stability at all times has been synony- 
mous with ‘economic distress and 
often has been closely linked with in- 
ternational political uncertainties. 
Hence the attainment of the greatest 
possible monetary stability is one of 
the prerequisites without which no 
sound and enduring recovery can be 
obtained. 

Stability of a currency implies a 
fixed relationship to a yardstick of 
value which has the highest degree of 
permanency, and that standard of 
value still is gold according to the 
unanimous consensus of conservative 
economists. (That gold, in addition 
to its function as the monetary basis 
par excellence, is subject, as are all 
other commodities, to the factors of 
supply and demand can be over- 
looked in this discussion inasmuch as 
that is of minor importance and does 
not impair its position as the most 
desirable international measure of 
value available. ) 


World Dollar? 


Today for all practical purposes 
the entire world is on a dollar gold 
standard, but this standard is on a 
“twenty-four hour” basis inasmuch 
as under prevailing laws the Presi- 
dent has the power to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar by roughly 20 
per cent. The recent frustrated at- 


tempt by Congress to abolish this 


By Andrew A. Bock, Ph.D. 


power was a step in the right direc- 
tion, with the aim of obtaining a per- 
manent fixation of our currency to 
gold. The reasons given by the Ad- 
ministration for the continuance of 
this power of devaluation could not 
stand critical analysis. 

The Roosevelt dollar devaluation 
of 1933, legally codified in January, 
1934, had as its objective a general 
rise in commodity prices in this coun- 
try, a revival of our foreign trade by 
enhancing the competitive position of 
the American farmer and manufac- 
turer, and a reduction of the general 
debt burden. While the vigorous, if 
short lived, 1933 business spurt was 
one of the most important direct re- 
sults of this monetary move, the ex- 


The U.S. dollar 
today is the only 
fixed point in a 
world of fluctua- 
ting exchanges. 
Along “The Road 
to Recovery,” fur- 
ther progress to- 
ward the ultimate 
goal of internation- 
al monetary stabil- 
ity would be helpful 


pected general rise in prices did not 
materialize as had been predicted by 
the late George F. Warren, then pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics and 
Farm Management at Cornell, who 
furnished the President with nicely 
drawn charts on gold and prices and 
who was primarily responsible for the 
determination of the Treasury’s daily 
gold purchasing price for that year. 
As the effects of that devaluation 
were temporarily stimulating to busi- 
ness and industry, that scheme might 
be tried again for political reasons, 
perhaps on the eve of the next elec- 
tions. That consideration may be the 
reason for the Administration’s in- 
sistence upon the retention of the 
power of further devalution, because 
of the international position of the 
American dollar is practically im- 
pregnable against any attack from 
abroad, the dollar being really under- 
valued, and not in need of any “Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund.” 


Results of Devaulation 


The failure of the last dollar de- 
valuation to cause a corresponding 
increase in prices in this country 
strongly corroborates the opinion ex- 
pressed in various articles in THE 
FINANCIAL Wor -p that a reduction 
of the gold content of the dollar is 
felt immediately only in our foreign 
trade, and that it affects the domestic 
price level only to the extent that 
it is ‘connected with transactions 
abroad. For instance it causes indus- 
tries which obtain their raw materials 
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from foreign countries to pay higher 
prices and it makes it easier for ex- 
porters to sell American merchandise 
inasmuch as foreign customers have 
to pay less in their national curren- 
cies to obtain the same amount of 
dollars than before the devaluation. 

Considering the fact that our 
foreign trade represents at the maxi- 
mum about 10 per cent of our total 
commercial transactions, the effect of 
a devaluation upon the domestic 
price level will obviously work slowly 
toward the attainment of the same 
proportions as the rate of devalua- 
tion. And if other countries follow 
suit, as all the major nations have 
done since 1933, the combined ef- 
fects upon price levels ultimately off- 
set each other and nobody gains, ex- 
cept the gold mining industry which 
gets a higher price for its product. 

Recognizing the futility of com- 
petitive devaluation and the necessity 
of some sort of stability, the United 
States, England and France in Sep- 
tember, 1936, concluded the Tripar- 
tite Agreement which, while not 
fixing a definite relation between the 
three currencies, prevented inten- 
tional devaluation for the attainment 
of international trading advantages, 
Other European countries  subse- 
quently declared their adherence to 
the principles of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment. Since that time, however, the 
pound as well as the franc have 
undergone further devaluation but 
that has not been considered as a 
violation of the agreement because 
economic forces brought about this 
action and the two countries could 
not avoid it. 

Of all currencies today the dollar 


—Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


How High Can They Pile It? 


is by far the strongest and is forti- 
fied by the largest amount of gold 
ever concentrated as cover for one 
currency. Our gold standard, how- 
ever, greatly differs from the classi- 
cal pre-war conception inasmuch as 
free convertibility of notes into gold 
has been abolished and all gold is 
owned by the Government which 
controls exports by licensing and 
purchases all imports of the yellow 
metal at the fixed price of $35 per’ 
ounce. This fixed price gives the 
dollar absolute stability as compared 
with the pound and the franc as their 
value is determined by the fixation of 
the daily price for gold in the Lon- 
don open market and the Bank of 
France’s purchasing price for gold 
respectively. 


Our total monetary gold stock is 
now over $16 billion as against 
slightly over $1 billion for England, 
$2.5 billion for France, slightly over 
$500 million for Belgium, some $800 
million for Holland and almost $600 
million for Switzerland. On that basis 
our note circulation is covered almost 
230 per cent. However, taking our 
bank money and notes in circulation 
together, the coverage is but 20 cents 
gold for each dollar, which is very 
comfortable and compares with a 
coverage of only 7 cents on the same 
basis for 1929. In addition to the 
$16 billion gold reserves we have ac- 
cumulated in this country, foreign na- 
tions are holding under earmark with 
the Federal Reserve System some 
$1.1 billion in gold. In case of war 
it is practically certain that these 
funds will be used for the purchase 
of American commodities thereby 
further increasing our hoard of the 
vellow metal which is already too 
large for our needs. 

There are two reasons for the ac- 
cumulation of such huge gold re- 
serves in this country: Capital flight 
from Europe because of political un- 
certainties, and our favorable trade 
balance which last year alone 
amounted to over $1 billion. And 
there is no immediate prospect for 
a change in our foreign trade bal- 
ance to conform with our status of 
a creditor nation which should import 
more than it exports. Hence ac- 
cumulation of gold in this country is 
likely to continue for some indefinite 
period of time. This factor together 
with continued political tension and 
chronic war threats in Europe acts as 

(Please turn to page 21) 


Taxes—Our Main Termite 


HEN taxes are discussed casu- 

ally their destructive force does 
not loom up in its full proportions. 
That can only come through graphic 
examples. Fortunately, we have lately 
been getting an increasing number of 
such exhibits and they are setting the 
people to thinking. The result has 
been that our legislative bodies are be- 
coming more tax conscious so that 
hope is again rising that means will be 
evolved to fumigate the tax termite. 
A survey which probably will further 
this remedial trend is that prepared 
by the American Federation of In- 
vestors of Chicago after exhaustive 


study. It involves 163 representative 
corporations with assets in excess of 
$40 billion, more than 6 million stock- 
holders and close to 3 million em- 
ployes. The survey reveals in factual 
and irrefutable statistics that taxes 
now levied consume almost two-thirds 
of the earnings of this cross-sec- 
tion American industry. This is the 
burden under which the business com- 
munity struggles in order to maintain 
the spendthrift policies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

However, the facts presented in 
this exhaustive survey reveal some- 
thing of graver importance to our en- 


tire population: the waste that is go- 
ing on. If it could be avoided or even 
better controlled, it would mean higher 
wages for employes and more money 
available for expansion and purchase 
of matericls. It is not the stockhold- 
ers who suffer the most, since in the 
aggregate, they still get some return 
on their investments, even if smaller 
than heretofore, but the public, whose 
purchasing power is curtailed when 
the Government gets the largest share 
of the nation’s earnings. The evil 


spread of our tax termite goes much 
further when there is included the 
indirect and concealed taxes. 
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Better Markets 
Congress Adjournsr 


| NEVITABLY, when Congress ad- 

journs each year—or twice a year 
if a special session is involved—finan- 
cial commentators resort to an old 
standby: “Things ought to be better 
now and the market should go up be- 
cause... Just as Mark Twain 
once brought out that “Everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody 
ever does anything about it,” this is 
an inference that is usually taken for 
granted. It can, however, be tested 
on the basis of facts. 

The appended tabulation lists the 
last twelve sessions of Congress, ex- 
tending over a period of approximate- 
ly ten years, together with their re- 
spective dates of adjournment. These 
dates have been compared with move- 
ment of the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average (closing figures) so as to 
show (1) the market’s position on 
adjournment date; (2) the highest 
point recorded within the following 
month; and (3) the comparative level 
prevailing one month later. 


Mostly Higher 


A study of the table shows that in 
ten of the possible twelve instances, 
the market moved into higher price 
territory directly following the Con- 
gressional wind-up; and in eight of 
those cases, the advance was main- 
tained so that a net gain was chalked 
up at the end of one month. 

From this alone, then, it would ap- 
pear fairly convincing that there is a 
notable correlation between congres- 
sional adjournment on the one hand 
and a rising stock market on the 
other. But to stop right there would 
be to yield to the somewhat roman- 
ticist view known as “wishful think- 
ing’—a mental phenomenon that 


often reaches its greatest heights in. 


Wall Street. The fact of the matter 


A statistical test of the 
popular belief that ris- 
ing stock prices follow 
the legislative wind-up 


is that each of the indicated advances 
finds its more tangible basis in con- 
siderations of a cyclical or technical 
nature, principally the former. To il- 
lustrate, it will be necessary to take 
a number of steps behind the market. 

As far as the tabulated data are 
concerned, first example of a net gain 
by the market after the legislative 
wind-up goes back to the second ses- 
sion of the Seventy-First Congress. 
From the close, July 3, 1930, the in- 
dustrial average moved up more than 
18 points during the following month 
and held most of this gain as of Au- 
gust 4 (August 3 was a Sunday). 
But an examination of any repre- 
sentative stock-price chart will reveal 
that, primarily, this was one of the 
“technical corrections” in the long 
downward sweep of security values 
that began in 1929. 


After Congress adjourned on July 
16, 1932, the market rose steadily 
over succeeding weeks and, one 
month later, equities had appreciated 
more than 50 per cent as measured by 
the industrial average. Significantly 
enough, though, the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion (adjusted for seasonal variation ) 
struck its lowest point of the depres- 
sion in July—58 per cent of the 1923- 
25 average, which is taken as 
“normal” for that index. Clearly, the 
driving force behind that advance was. 
purely cyclical. 


Other Influences 


The next important expansion took 
place after end of the first session 
of the Seventy-Third Congress, June 
15, 1933. In this instance, high 
point of the subsequent ‘market 
month” was reached precisely on July 
15. But this rise coincided with the 
so-called “inflation boom” that shot 
the FRB’s index of industrial pro- 
duction to 100 in July—the first 
such performance in more than three 
years. As for the buoyant markets 


Markets in Relation to Congressional Adjournments 


+Adjournment . 


Congress Dates 


75th: 


—*Dow -Jones Industrials 


High Within One Month 

On Adjourn- Following After 

ment Date Month Adjournment 
cece 263.46 232.65 
240.81 238.16 
wee 187.72 172.43 
45.29 69.39 68.95 
ota 53.84 62.95 55.69 
Pe 88.87 106.10 106.10 
100.42 98.26 
134.11 131.06 
183.74 156.56 
ey 138.53 138.53 


*Figures represent closing average prices. *tCompiled by Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 
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witnessed shortly after conclusion of 
both sessions of the Seventy-Fourth 
Congress, these reflected an ascending 
business cycle. 

The last significant upward thrust 
of the “averages,” as indicated in the 
appended tabulation, took place fol- 
lowing conclusion of the third ses- 
sion of the Seventy-Fifth Congress. 
In this instance, the industrial aver- 
age jumped from 113.97 on June 16, 


1938, to 138.53 on July 16—a net 
gain of more than 20 per cent. Re- 
specting this performance, however, 
there is hardly a student of the busi- 
ness picture who has forgotten that 
the economic slump of 1937 slowed 
down appreciably in the spring of 
1938 and that May marked the low 
point of the industrial recession. 

It may be concluded that any tem- 
porary feeling of relief following the 


adjournment of a Congressional ses- 
sion—although it may in some cases 
afford a brief stimulus to market 
sentiment—is overshadowed by basic 
business trends. Important legisla- 
tion enacted during the sessions of 
Congress may, of course, have some 
bearing upon the development of these 
trends, but the full effect of such in- 
fluences generally materializes slow- 
ly, over periods of months or years. 


International Hydro-Electric— 


Being Placed Its Own Feet 


New management is making impressive progress in 
strengthening the top-heavy structure erected in 1929. 


ROM a geographical standpoint, 

the International Hydro-Electric 
System is a “natural integration.” It 
distributes electricity to some 542,000 
customers in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Connecticut, and New York, 
as well as in the provinces of On- 
tario, Quebec and New Brunswick. 

The System consists of three dis- 
tinct groups, the International Hy- 
dro-Electric Corporation, the System 
Properties, Inc. (controlling Gatineau 
Electric Light), and New England 
Power Association. The latter con- 
trols three other holding companies, 
Massachusetts Utilities Associates, 
Rhode Island Public Service, and 
Massachusetts Power & Light As- 
sociates. The last named also con- 
trols North Boston Lighting Proper- 
ties—another holding company. 


Background 


International Hydro was organ- 
ized in March, 1929, not as a cor- 
poration but as a voluntary associa- 
tion or “Massachusetts trust,” to 
carry out the power expansion policy 
of International Paper. The first step 
was for International Hydro to ac- 
quire Paper’s 91 per cent common 
stock interest in New England Power 
Association, acquired by Paper in 
June, 1928. From that time until 
March, 1932, Hydro continued to 
collect other properties, and capitali- 
zation and fixed charge requirements 
kept growing in the meantime. 

As of December 31, 1938, issued 


securities and surplus (making no 
allowance for the $61 million excess 
book value of investments over actual 
asset value) were stated at $495.7 
million. Of this amount, some 76 per 
cent was represented by subsidiary 
bonds and preferred stocks, 4.4 per 
cent by minority interest, 11.1 per 
cent by bonds, preferred stocks and 
Class A stock issued by Hydro, and 
only 8.5 per cent by the holding com- 
pany’s equity Class B and common 
stocks. 

With operations highly industrial- 
ized and functioning on “borrowed 
capital,” the organization has proved 
quite sensitive to general business 
changes, to water conditions affecting 
the extent of hydro electric output 
and to other special factors. Reve- 
nues on the whole have been rela- 
tively stable. But operating expenses 
and taxes have jumped forward so 
far, and other income has shrunk 
so much, that total net earnings have 
declined from $30.1 million in 1933 to 
$27.6 million in 1936, $28.1 million 
in 1937, and $26.6 million in 1938. 
With such a major portion of the 


total capitalization represented by. 


fixed income obligations, the consoli- 
dated earnings protection for even 
the holding company’s debentures has 
never been comfortable—the ratio 
dropping from 1.16 times earned in 
1933, to 1.04 in 1936, 1.10 in 1937, 
and 1.02 in 1938. And the holding 
company’s ability to continue interest 
payments on the debentures has been 
seriously threatened by the dwindling 
dividend payments from subsidiaries. 


The losses reported each year by the 
holding company itself on a receipts- 
and-expense basis have averaged $1.2 
million a year for several years, com- 
pared with debenture interest require- 
ments of $1.6 million. 

The System has experienced a 
series of shocks in its relatively brief 
existence. In 1932, when general 
banking conditions were extremely 
demoralized, its debentures dropped 
to as low as 19 in fear that the $27.5 
million maturing notes of New Eng- 
land Power Association and North 
Boston Lighting Properties could not 
be refinanced. Again, a series of ad- 
verse developments in 1935 resulted 
in sharp reductions in rates paid for 
power by other utility customers. 
Then in 1937-1938 came the abrupt 
downturn in general business activity, 
aggravated by the New England hur- 
ricane and floods of September, 1938, 
which caused damages much heavier 


than the flood of March, 1936. 
“Liquidation” 


With no prospect of dividend re- 
turn on its equity investment, Inter- 
national Paper has for several years 
been taking steps looking toward 
liquidation. A separate management 
was appointed for International Hy- 
dro in 1935, when Paper wrote off its 
utility investment. International Hy- 
dro in turn placed New England 
Power Association under the control 
of separate voting trustees. One of 
the first holding companies to register 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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Large Capitahzations Suggesting “Reverse Splits” 


Consideration could well be given to bringing cumbersome share capital- 
izations within the sphere of more liberal dividends now that we are facing 


a period of constructive readjustment to the new economic order prevailing. 


¥ IS generally conceded the bloom 
is off the New Deal. Whatever 
social benefits have emerged from it 
are likely to be: retained, with refine- 
ments necessary to make some of 
them workable in our form of gov- 
ernment. The impractical reforms 
that had a tendency of restricting the 
normal freedom of business and hu- 
man initiative are largely out of the 
window now that the people are be- 
ginning fully to recognize their short- 
comings. 


An Opportunity 


From this point on the nation will 
be entering on a period of recon- 
struction and readjustment. And this 
period seems to offer the opportunity 
for at least one desirable readjustment 
on the part of a large number of our 
corporations. This is the adaptation 
of their capital structures to the new 
order of things. Now that the cob- 
webs of uncertainty are gradually be- 
ing removed, this remodeling can be 
planned with a much greater degree 
of confidence than a short time ago 
would have been possible. 

To assert dogmatically that no 
change is needed is to admit to an 
opaque mind that cannot understand 


By Louis Guenther 


that changes in the mood and out- 
look of people are constant, and keep 
life fresh and interesting. 

I can see a splendid opportunity 
for corporations to play an important 
part in the reconstruction and read- 
justment we now confront by revision 
of their capitalization. Such a move- 
ment could well go far in reviving 
the confidence of investors even if as 
a result of such action some specula- 
tive attraction is lost. 

In the period preceding 1929 the 
fetish for having large share capital 
outstanding—on theory that the wide- 
spread public ownership is desirable 
—grew like a bay tree and gathered 
its sap from the speculative fever 
which was then rampant. This type 
of financial operation vanished like 
smoke under the relentless downward 
pressure of the depression. Replac- 
ing it was a decline in the prices of 
the shares of such corporations to 
such low levels that they looked like 
the bedraggled merchandise the de- 
partment stores relegate to the base- 
ment and advertise in bargain sales. 
When stocks are selling around a few 
dollars a share, even those of cor- 
porations having a strong financial 
position, they do not inspire an opti- 
mistic attitude in the mind of the 


stockholder. This is the other side 
of the picture. 

Moreover, the larger the number of 
shares outstanding, the greater the 
area of the piece of bread that must 
be buttered, and the more butter is 
needed to spread over it. A corpora- 
tion earning, for example, a little over 
$100,000 per annum and having 100,- 
000 shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing, could pay a dollar dividend and it 
would leave a favorable impression 
on the investor. But on a million 
shares it only could pay 10 cents a 
share, a sum so small it would be re- 
garded as a bagatelle. If the capital 
is 2 million shares, the earnings then 
would be insufficient for any dividend 
payment. Since stocks are purchased 
primarily for income, a sound cor- 
porate structure permitting sub- 
stantial and continuing dividend pay- 
ments lends value to securities and it 
is this desideratum which should be 
aimed at in the most practical manner. 


One Theory 


The theory may be advanced that 
the reduction in share capital might 
tend to reduce public interest in the 
security involved. There should be 
no such result in view of the fact that 


Corporations Which Could Readjust Common Stock Capitalizations 


Common 
Shares Recent 
COMPANY: Outstand. Price 


Am. & Foreign Power 2,076,000 
Am. Radiator & S. S..10,045,000 12 


Armour & Company.. 4,066,000 4 
Columbia Gas & El...12,223,000 8 
Comm. & Southern. .33,673,000 2 
Consolidated Oil ..... 13,915,000 ee 
Contin’al Baking “B”. 2,000,000 2 
Continental Motors .. 2,995,000 3 
Curtiss-Wright ...... ,429,000 5 
Electric Pr. & Lt.... 3,436, 10 


Common 

Shares Recent 

COMPANY: Outstand. Price 
Elec. & Musical Ind... 5,806,000 2 
Graham-Paige Motors 2,967,000 1 
Interlake Iron ....... ; 10 
Int’l Tel. & Tel...... 6,399,000 7 
Libby, McNeill ....... 2,460,000 5 
Marine Midland ..... 5,665,000 5 
Nash-Kelvinator ..... 4,292,000 7 
Nat'l Pw & Lt........ 5,456,000 9 
Packard Motor ...... 15,000,000 4 


Common 

Shares Recent 

COMPANY : Outstand. Price 
Pan Am. Petroleum.. 4,703,000 6 
. 3,982,000 7 
Radio Corp. of Am.. .13,881,000 6 
Richfield Oil ......... 4,010,000 7 
Standard Brands ....12,648,000 7 
Studebaker .......... 2,213,000 9 
Transamerica ........ 10,714,000 6 
United Corporation . .14,530,000 3 
Warner Brothers .... 3,701,000 5 
Willys-Overland ..... 2,091,000 2 
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the number of shareholders in the 
majority of cases would remain the 
same, and those shareholders should 
feel much better even in holding a 
smaller number of shares when the 
unit market value of their possession 
commands a much higher level. The 
psychology of a substantial value to 
a stock contributes to making a broad 
market. Furthermore, when a stock 


has collateral value for bank loans it 
rates much higher than those lacking 
this advantage. Quite a number of 
stocks in well rated corporations to- 
day are not acceptable for loans be- 
cause they sell at such low prices. 
All in all, this seems a good time 
to begin laying plans for revamping 
large share capitalizations with the 
thought in mind of bringing such 


stocks within the circle of larger divi- 
dend disbursements. It might not be 
practical in all cases. Nor do I ad- 
vance the thought as one that could 
be generally applied, but it is one 
worthy of serious consideration. At 
least it opens up a field of thought 
which, after all the pros and cons are 
considered, could lend itself to im- 
proving corporate structures. 


The Outlook for 
the Baking Stocks 


HOSE who profess to see a so- 

called “law of compensation” in 
every phase of life, find ample 
justification for their view in the con- 
stantly changing fortunes of business 
enterprise. When motor car manu- 
facturers force the steel industry to 
grant price concessions, steel com- 
panies bear the brunt of the deal but 
automobile buyers reap the advantage 


oi lower prices. When the Govern-. 


ment arbitrarily advances the price 
of domestic silver, taxpayers take one 
more step toward the proverbial bar- 
rel but silver producers have cause 
for joy. And when wheat farmers 
see prices go into a slump, indicated 
farm income begins to melt away but 
baking companies come in for better 
profit margins. The last-named took 
place in 1938, and 1939 bids fair to 
present a repeat performance. 


Price Trends 


After remaining at relatively low 
levels in 1938, wheat prices—one of 
the most important determinants of 
baking company earnings—moved 
somewhat higher in the earlier 
months of the current year. At the 
same time, bread, cake and _ biscuit 
prices — particularly the first — ex- 
tended their declines. As far as bread 
makers were concerned, first half 
profits were generally under year-ago 
levels. But net of the biscuit units, 
reflecting a relatively firmer price 
structure and better diversification, 
was generally ahead of the 1938 com- 
parative. 

Since early June, however, world 
wheat values have been trending 
downward and quotations broke 
sharply last month. An indication of 
what has happened is afforded by a 


Recent slump in wheat 
prices points to repeti- 
tion of industry’s fa- 
vorable earnings ex- 
perience of last year. 
Improving consumer 
incomes are an addi- 
tional factor. 


price comparison of one of the indus- 
try’s most important raw materials— 
No. 1 dark northern Spring wheat 
(Minneapolis). In the 1937-38 crop 
year, this item averaged $1.23 per 
bushel and sold as low as $1.05. In 
the following crop year—the one that 
ended last June—the price went be- 
low 80 cents, then rallied. But since 
that time, “No. 1 dark northern” has 


slumped below 70 cents a bushel. In 
effect, then, just as the baking com- 
panies saw ingredient costs go under 
year-ago levels in 1938, so are they 
witnessing the same development in 
1939, 

There is, of course, the ever pres- 
ent possibility that ingredient costs 
will reverse their favorable trend. 
As things now stand, however, this 
is unlikely. Regarding wheat, crops 
will be smaller than a year ago. But 
the world carry-over, as of July 1, 
showed a large increase so that sup- 
plies are still abnormally large. This 
—together with the influence of ar- 
tificial controls by practically every 
producing nation—is hardly con- 
ducive to materially higher wheat 
quotations. 


Bread Bakers 


In so far as the bread bakers are 
concerned, it is interesting to note 
that sales of pastries, cakes and other 
sweet goods—where profit margins 
are most liberal—did not come up to 
expectations last year. Earnings gains 
in 1938 were chiefly a clear-cut case 
of low ingredient costs. Related to 
the fact that higher purchasing power 
is outlined for 1939, indicated in- 
crease in sweet goods’ volume points 
to an additional influence working 
toward expanded profits for the bread 
units. 

When it is a matter of classifying 
the baking trade, investors would do 
well to remember that it represents, 
essentially, a “commodity industry.” 
This is another way of saying that the 
largest expense item is raw materials 
and that costs are characteristically 
subject to wide fluctuations in com- 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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Aircraft Builders’ Shares 


HE relentless drive to expand 

military air forces on a scale 
never before attempted continues un- 
abated on both sides of the Atlantic. 
As a result, domestic aircraft produc- 
tion is climbing, record unfilled or- 
ders are being reported and profits 
are soaring. Specifically, total pro- 
duction for 1939 is expected to sur- 
pass the record 1938 year by more 
than 40 per cent and the most recent 
quarterly figures of the individual 
companies point to record earnings 
for the industry. 


Market Influences 


But aircraft manufacturing shares 
have been unable to duplicate, mar- 
ketwise, this. performance. Why 
should there be this hesitancy in a 
market group which has been noted 
for its volatility? In the first place, 
the announcement of new peaks for 
operations is not unusual news in this 
industry, particularly after three 
years of such attainments. Secondly, 
early forecasts place the highly profit- 
able but “non-recurring” foreign 
business at 60 per cent of the ex- 
pected 1939 production total. This 
factor has presumably already been 
recognized by the market but it is 
one which raises a number of ques- 
tions for 1940 because of its large 
‘proportions. Thirdly, past “records” 
in output have been conspicuously 
deficient in the production of profits. 
The indications that domestic military 
contracts will be the principal source 
of new orders in the next few months 
and well into 1940, and the fact that 
such contracts have been considerably 
less profitable than the foreign busi- 
ness might be given as another rea- 
son. Finally, there is the ever-pres- 
ent uncertainty as to the industry’s 
position in the foreign markets in the 
event of an actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. 

Admittedly, these factors cannot 
be disregarded: But a close appraisal 
of each item at the present time leads 
to the conclusion that they carry less 
adverse weight than is generally be- 
lieved. For example, it is significant 


Large unfilled or- 
ders and much im- 
proved earnings 
have failed to bring 
stock prices back 
to their 1938 or 
1939 highs. 


that current record operations are ac- 
companied by profits, not losses such 
as characterized past performances. 
This would seem to indicate that the 
stage of efficient, volume production 
has been reached. The deduction is 
warranted—at least with respect to 
the major producers-—but will this 
status be maintained? The swift 
change recently noted in the estimate 
of the airplane’s position in future 
world affairs suggests no serious re- 
duction in volume over the ascertain- 
able future. How much of this world 
demand will be satisfied by domestic 
manufacturers will depend (apart 
from conditions abroad) principally 
upon their ability to maintain their 
present technical supremacy and on 
this score, there does not appear to 
be any immediate threat. 

Concern over the foreign market 
arises from its large present con- 
tribution to the industry’s net income 
and serious questions concerning its 
permanence. Unquestionably, the 
political aspects of this market defy 
analysis. When looked at from the 


foreign point of view, it would seem 
that unless and until their armament 
programs are completed and_ until 
American technical supremacy is sur- 
passed, this market will continue as 
an important outlet for our domestic 
But at the present 


manufacturers. 


time, the ultimate “goal” of world re- 
armament appears to be an ever- 
receding one. If a domestic view- 
point is taken, it will be pointed out 
that deliveries against foreign orders 
are rapidly being made with the bulk 
of these contracts expected to be com- 
pleted by year-end. Domestic military 
business from here on will assume 
growing importance and in effect re- 
place the completed foreign contracts. 
From a volume point of view, no 
serious loss is indicated, even if for- 
eign orders taper off, and it would not 
be surprising if substantial new busi- 
ness from abroad should materialize. 


Future Promise? 


When attention is turned to the 
profitability of domestic military busi- 
ness, the future is found to hold more 
promise than the past. This state- 
ment is based not only upon the vol- 
ume under the national defense pro- 
gram but also upon the legislation 
raising the manufacturer’s profit limi- 
tation to 12 per cent and permitting 
this margin to be averaged over a 
five-year period. Furthermore, an in- 
crease in the practice of submitting 
blueprints rather than completed 
planes for competition should bring 
the problem of “excess profits” closer 
to consistent realization. 

Under no circumstances is the in- 
ference to be drawn from the above 
that the equities of even the leading 
companies in this group are of in- 
vestment caliber. On the contrary, 
they continue in a highly speculative 
position, and the group may continue 
for some time to display the phe- 
nomenon of non-conformity with 
general market trends. Since, how- 
ever, the line of least resistance for 
volume and profits still appears to be 
up over the intermediate (and prob- 
ably also the longer term,) the shares 
of such companies as Curtiss-Wright, 
Douglas, Martin (Glenn L.), North 
American Aviation and United Air- 
craft have at least average specula- 
tive possibilities and may be con-- 
sidered for addition to diversified 
portfolios. 
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Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
item in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 
sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, August 2, 1939 


Air Reduction B 


Stock, now around 56, is liberally 
priced on a statistical basis but cycli- 
cal potentialities warrant retention in 
well diversified lists (paid 75 cents 
so far this year). With about 75 per 
cent of revenues derived from sale of 
compressed industrial gases—most_of 
which is used by steel consumers— 
company stands to obtain consider- 
able benefit from any extension of 
steel activity. In 1938, Air Reduc- 
tion earned the equivalent of $1.47 
a share. Estimates for the current 
year, however, vary between $2 and 
$2.50 per share. As in the past, divi- 


dends should follow earning power.- 


(Also FW, Apr. 5.) 


American Can B 


Shares, recently quoted at 101 
merit retention in investment lists 
(ann. div., $4; yield, 3.9%). While 
metropolitan New York remains the 
largest single market for paper con- 
tainers, company is continuing to tap 
new outlets, latest among which is the 
West Coast. As indicated earlier, 
vegetable pack will be smaller this 
year. However, with packs of citrus 
fruits, pineapple products, etc. good 
and with general line sales (includ- 
ing beer cans) running ahead of last 
year, the chances are that aggregate 
can volume in 1939 will be practical- 
ly unchanged. Inventory position is 
understood to be satisfactory. (Also 
FW, June 28.) 


American Ice, pfd. Cc 


Though obviously speculative, ex- 
isting holdings of shares in moderate 
amount should be retained; approx. 
price, 24. Reflecting principally fav- 
erable weather conditions, black fig- 
ures replaced losses in the June quar- 
ter. Since the third period is normal- 
ly the company’s best on a seasonal 
basis, continuance of recent hot, dry 
weather should bring a rather sub- 


stantial earnings gain in the current 
quarter. Depending upon business 
over subsequent months, there is a 
possibility that something will be paid 
on the preferred—which is non- 
cumulative—either late this year or 
early in 1940. (Also FW, May 31.) 


Best & Company B 


Although new commitments are not 
suggested at this time, operating rec- 
ord and longer term prospects war- 
rant retention of shares, now around 
40 (ann. div., $1.60 plus extra). Sell- 
ing in Best shares during the past 
few weeks has excited considerable 
comment—and curiosity. There is 
talk that volume has been disappoint- 
ing and that first half net will com- 


pare unfavorably with that of a year . 


ago. While market action of the stock 
tends to support this view, it is all 
unofficial for company does not make 
preliminary estimates nor does it 
“concern itself with market gyra- 
tions” of the stock. Most adequate 
light on the matter should be shed by 
first half report which is expected in 
about a week. (Also FW, June 14.) 


Burlington Mills C+ 


Now around 19, shares are attrac- 
tive as a speculation on current trends 


) 
Rating Changes 
Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 


in order to bring their FINANCIAL 
Wor.p Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Drop in ist half earns. indicated 
Bethlehem Steel ......... Cc toC+ 
Resume div. on earns. pick-up 
Brooklyn Union Gas...... Cc toC+ 
Earns. indicated above year ago 
Cleveland Graphite....... C+ to B 
Records sharp 2nd quarter earns. 
gain 
MeGraw Electric......... C+ toB 
Sales and earns. well above year 
ago 
C+ toc 


Earns. continue below last year 
Timken Roller Bearing..C+ to B 
Div. increase suggests earns. 
gain 


10 


in the rayon industry (indicated ann. 
div., $1). Taking advantage of its 
highly favorable position this year, 
Burlington has completed plans to 
refinance its entire funded debt of 
roughly $3 million at lower interest 
rates. Since the operation—which 
will raise an additional $1 million— 
is being effected privately, no public 
offering of securities is involved. In 
the first six months this year, com- 
pany experienced a sales increase of 
more than 50 per cent over last year. 
Earnings are currently running far 
above the 1938 rate. (Also FW, 
June 7.) 


Cluett, Peabody C+ 


Now around 35, shares not not 
overvalued on the basis of current 
and prospective earning power; re- 
tention is warranted (paid 50 cents 
so far this year). Reflecting general 
improvement in the textile industry 
and record income from the sanforiz- 
ing division, company reported the 
best first half net in more than a 
dozen years. Importance of royalties 
from sanforizing is illustrated by the 
fact that this division accounted for 
some 44 per cent of earnings in the 
first six months of 1939. Since com- 
pany has a sound financial position, 
upward adjustment in dividends 
should not be long postponed. (Also 
FW, June 21.) 


Consolidated Edison, N. Y. B 


Shares, now around 34, are suit- 
able for inclusion in well balanced in- 
vestment programs (ann. div., $2; 
yield, 5.8%). Company’s second 
quarter report presented two out- 
standing features: First, commend- 
able control over operating expenses 
while revenues rose; second, a sharp 
increase in depreciation charges. The 
last-named is in line with company’s 
policy to make such charges repre- 
sentative of the most conservative 
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practice within the industry at large. 
As compared with the like 1938 quar- 
ter, depreciation was stepped up 60 
per cent to $5.9 million—the increase 
alone being equivalent to 20 cents 
per share. Notwithstanding, profit 
recorded a slight year-to-year gain 
and was equal to 44 cents per share. 


D+ 

Prospects for improvement suggest 
retention of existing holdings of stock, 
now around 2%. After almost ten 
years of deficit operations, company 
recently returned to the black. 


Continental Motors 


Spurred by rising demand for prod- 


ucts—particularly engines for light 
aircraft, in which field company is 
preeminent—unfilled orders are cur- 
rently well ahead of a year ago. Ob- 
viously, some dilution of earnings 
must be expected incident to sale of 
additional stock; moreover, signifi- 
cant profits expansion is unlikely 
over the near term. Important thing, 
however, is that continuance of black 
figures will probably be seen. 


Ingersoll-Rand B+ 


Shares (now around 110) repre- 
sent one of the better-than-average 
units in the “heavy industry” group; 
retention is warranted (indicated ann. 
rate, $6). In effect, recent declara- 
tion of a $1.50 quarterly payment 
(compared with $1 formerly) re- 
stores stock to dividend basis pre- 
vailing in 1936, 1937 and part of 
1938. Since company takes more 
than usual care to guard interim re- 
sults from the public at large, cur- 
rent earnings estimates are not avail- 
able. Company enjoys a strong po- 
sition, however, and if present trends 
are sustained, there is little doubt 
that 1938 results ($5.20 per share) 
will be exceeded by a good margin. 


Lone Star Cement B 


Stock represents one of the more 


Closed 
Saturdays 


During the summer, or 
until September 2, the of- 
fices of THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD will be 
closed all day Saturday. 


—Louis GUENTHER, 


Publisher. 


group; recent price, 51 (ann. div., 
$3; yield, 5.9%). Continuing its 
favorable record of recent years, com- 
pany had little trouble in covering 
period dividends during the June 
quarter. With no lag indicated in 
Federal spending and with general 
construction activity still trending 
upward, domestic sales should score 
good improvement throughout re- 
mainder of the year. A sustaining 
factor in Lone Star’s operations over 
recent years has been its profitable 
Latin American business. (Also FW, 
April 12.) 


National Lead B 
At prevailing levels, around 23, 
speculative possibilities over the 


longer term justify retention of shares 
(ann. div., 50 cents). Reflecting a 
smart rise in sales and good control 
over costs, company advanced first 
half net to the equivalent of 66 cents 
a share, from 27 cents in the cor- 
responding 1938 period—a_better- 
than-expected showing. One of the 
country’s leading metal fabricators, 
National Lead—as in the past— 
should be quick to reflect the benefits 
of expanding activity in the automo- 
tive, machinery, construction, print- 
ing and other basic industries. Divi- 
dend record should continue con- 
servative in relation to reported earn- 


strongly situated units in the cement ings. (Also FW, May 3.) 


Otis Elevator 


C+ 

Although speculative, preeminent 
industry status and strong financial 
position justify retention of shares, 
now around 21 (paid and declared 
so far this year, 55 cents). In line 
with expectations, company recently 
declared an interim dividend of 25 
cents a share, compared with 15 cents 
paid quarterly over the preceding 
year and one-half. Reflecting operat- 
ing economies and increased private 
and public building this year, first 
half profits scored a rise of 39 per 
cent over the like 1938 period, thus 
bringing per share equivalent for the 
six months up to 69 cents, from 47 
cents. (Also, FW, May 3.) 


Standard Brands C+ 


Shares (now around 6%) have lit- 
tle appeal for fresh speculative funds 
although existing small holdings may 
be retained, strictly as a speculation 
(current ann. div., 50 cents). As 
compared with the opening three 
months, company managed to raise 
net slightly in the June quarter. In- 
ability to control costs more effective- 
ly, however, continued as the chief 
bar to better profit margins. As far 
as remainder of the year is concerned, 
firmer food prices and expanding 
purchasing power point to some im- 
provement. Because of heavy common 
stock capitalization, market action of 


this issue is characteristically slug- 
gish. (Also FW, June 21.) 


Studebaker C 


Commitments shares, now 
around 9, may be considered by 
those who can assume greater-than- 
average speculative risks. Stude- 
baker’s second quarter report gave 
stockholders more cause for enthu- 
siasm than for many years past. Sales 
during the three months were the 
largest for any quarter since the third 
period in 1929 and, in May, company 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Swing Back 
to Reason 


It has been my contention all along 
that the punitive attitude the Roose- 
velt Administration shad assumed 
towards the utility industry from the 
time it took office would come to an 
end just as soon as Uncle Sam’s 
money coffers could no longer sup< 
ply funds to continue the suicidal 
war. And so it has come to pass. We 
are now witnessing the development 
of a more co-operative spirit, even 
if it is grudgingly bestowed. Instead 
of threats to build competitive power 
distribution plants in the territories 
to be served by the dams now ap- 
proaching completion, the authorities 
are negotiating with the privately 
established utility companies for the 
sale of the hydro-electric power. 
Such an arrangement has been en- 
tered into by the Lower Colorado 
River Authority with Texas Power 
& Light and Houston Lighting & 
Power and similar negotiations are 
under way for Bonneville Dam 
power. Although Texas Power & 
Light had previously sold a part of 
its properties to the LCRA, the TVA 
is the only Government project that 
has succeeded in setting up a com- 
plete power and transmission system 
in its territory for the avowed pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the cost 
of electricity can be made much 
cheaper by government operation 
than under private enterprise. This 
tall claim remains to be proved. If 
the yardstick is to be a fair one, the 
accounting system will have to in- 
clude all the reasonable charges paid 
by the private utilities in the course 
of their business, including taxes the 
Government and its subdivisions levy 
and excluding subsidies. Those who 
are familiar with the manner in which 
bureaucracies conduct their affairs 
are reluctant to admit that such a 
miracle can transpire. However, this 
is all incidental to the main trend of 


developments affecting the utility in- 
dustry in its relations with the Gov- 
ernment, where it becomes growing- 
ly apparent that a swing back to rea- 
son is taking place. A new day is 
dawning for the industry which has 
been for so many years harassed by 
political antagonism. 


Faith 


‘Still Abides 


Even before the peak of the boom 
of the late 1920s, there was a great 
diffusion among American people of 
the ownership of their important in- 
dustrial enterprises. Several years 
previous to the collapse of 1929 Pro- 
fessor Carver of Harvard prepared 
an illuminating discussion for THE 
FINANCIAL Wor-p on this develop- 
ment. A natural supposition might 
have been that this expansion would 
be considerably curtailed in response 
to the disastrous decline in security 
prices resulting from our unparalleled 
depression but the contrary evolution 
took place. Every survey of the 
number of stockholders made since 
then has indicated that they have in- 
creased, supporting the conclusion 
long maintained by THE FINANCIAL 
Wokrvp that the ownership of Ameri- 
can business now is widely distributed 
among the people, including many of 
very moderate means. Now there 
comes along even more confirmatory 
evidence in a survey the Stock Ex- 
change has completed, covering fifty 
corporations in which the stockhold- 
ers have increased from 1.65 million 
in 1929 to little less than 3.7 million 
in 1938; more than doubled. Seem- 
ingly, this is a curious paradox. 
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There is only one possible explana- 
tion: that the great body of our peo- 
ple still retain an abiding faith in the 
inherent strength of our industries. 
Despite all the baiting to which they 
have been subjected to by our crack- 
pots and panacea fanciers they are 
willing to back American enterprise 
with their investments, confident it 
will come out of all the experimenting 
sound of body and vigorous in spirit, 
which can only mean ultimate prog- 
ress. 


Invading the 
Insurance Field 


A new and profitable source of 
good earning assets has been opened 
to banks in insurance loans, a field 
which previous to this period of 
shrinking interest rates would never 
have received any notice, and in 
some of the larger banks might have 


considered somewhat unethical. 


Insurance policies have a cash sur- 
render value after they have run a 
certain period. Now the banks, di- 
rectly and through brokers who have 
taken up this type of business, are 
prepared to loan on such policies the 
full surrender values, provided they 
exceed a certain amount, usually 
$5,000 or more, making such loans 
on an interest basis of 2 to 3 per cent. 
This is considerably less than the in- 
surance companies charge. Until re- 
cently their loans were on a six per 
cent basis; now they have been re- 
duced to five per cent but to a large 
policy holder a saving of two per cent 
or more becomes irresistibly attrac- 
tive. The banks are getting a large 
part of this business, which always 
has been a lucrative source of rev- 
enue to the insurance companies. 
When more of the smaller policy 
holders find out about this advantage, 
there will be increased pressure on 
the companies to grant the same con- 
cessions. 


; 
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Rail Equipments 


Face Gains 


HILE the prospects for manu- 

facturers of rail equipment are 
hardly bright when measured against 
conditions prevailing in past. years, a 
moderate turn for the better has been 
witnessed in recent months. Unfilled 
orders for freight cars as of the be- 
ginning of July were the largest since 
August of last year, and with that 
single exception have not been ex- 
ceeded since the end of 1937. The 
backlog of locomotive business is also 
at considerably higher levels than 
those prevailing for some time. How- 
ever, the bulk-of the improvement in 
this field has occurred in the Diesel 
division, with orders for steam loco- 
motives lagging to some extent. This 
is a distinct handicap to Lima Loco- 
motive, which did not join in the rush 
to secure this type of business until 
last year, and has yet to attain an im- 
portant position in the manufacture 
of other than steam locomotives. 


Locomotive Leaders 


American Locomotive and Baldwin 
are more happily situated in this re- 
spect, but even these companies have 
lost a substantial part of their former 
share of total locomotive business due 
to the incursion of a new and power- 
ful competitor : the Electro- Motive di- 
vision of General Motors. This unit 
made only one of the 28 Diesel loco- 
motives ordered in 1935, but obtained 
half of the 70 orders awarded the 
following year. Its progress since 
that time is indicated in the accom- 
panying table—a dispiriting exhibit 
from the standpoint of the investor in 
equities of the three old-line com- 
panies in the field. 

Manufacturers of freight cars— 
American Car & Foundry, General 
American Transportation, Pressed 
Steel Car and Pullman—have also 
obtained a smaller share of total or- 
ders than they have been accustomed 
to do in past years. The loss in rela- 


tive position experienced by the first- 
mentioned company thus far during 
1939 has been particularly striking. 
As the table indicates, Bethlehem 
Steel has been responsible for part of 
this loss, but the principal influence 
has been the increasing tendency of 
the hard-pressed railroads to build 
new cars in their own shops and keep 
their own men busy. 

American Car & Foundry and Pull- 
man have suffered less from new 
sources of competition in the pas- 
senger car field than in the manufac- 
ture of freight cars, but even here 
their position is not what it used to 
be in the days before Budd Manu- 
facturing appeared as a bidder for 
such business. In their effort to re- 
gain some of the passenger traffic lost 
to automobiles, buses and airplanes, 


Total Orders In- 
creased in the first 
half-year—but allo- 
cation of the busi- 
‘ness showed some 
changes 


the railroads must inevitably seek 
further to increase the comfort and 
eye appeal of their equipment, and 
Budd has a decided edge in the manu- 
facture of streamlined, articulated 
and air-conditioned cars. For ex- 
ample, all the air-conditioned pas- 
senger cars ordered last year were 
awarded to Budd. 


Unreliable Data 


Despite the foregoing, it is easy to 
adopt an overly pessimistic attitude 
toward the prospects of the estab- 
lished makers of rolling stock on the 
basis of reported allocation of orders 
among the various units in the field. 
The available data on this subject are 
not official and are incomplete, par- 
ticularly those covering the first six 


Domestic Rail Equipment Orders 


Locomotives: 
American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Lima Locomotive 


Railroads’ own shops 
All others 


Freight Cars: 


American Car & Foundry................ 
General American Transportation...... 


All others 


Total 


Passenger Cars: 


American Car & 


Bethlehem Steel 


Pullman, Inc. 


Source: Railway Age. 


General Motors (Electro-Motive Corp.).. 


Railroads’ own 


-—First Six—~ 


7—Full Years— Months 

1937 1938 1938 1939 

af 92 42 20 38 
- 61 19 None 34 
at 24 6 6 12 
‘ 91 104 25 65 
a 56 31 20 None 
7 44 26 4 3 
Me 368 228 75 152 
a 8,546 3,986 1.437 60 
.. 5,400 885 115 1,400 
46 19 100 

« 1,320 700 1,054 
- 3,576 2,000 1,120 
.. 14,826 2,029 1,572 3,610 
.. 7,749 4,697 2,181 1,733 
.. 52,738 16,539 8,024 9,077 
ie 49 None None 23 
Me 50 25 None None 
om 80 15 None 41 
* 480 141. 52 71 
ea 70 82 55 None 
a 100 6 None None 
ne 829 269 107 135 
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months of this year and 1938. Fur- 
thermore, they include only domestic 
orders (comprehensive interim fig- 
ures on foreign business are not pub- 
lished), and exports, particularly in 
the locomotive division, are important 
contributors to revenues. Since Lima 
and Electro-Motive obtain almost no 
volume from this source, Baldwin and 
American Locomotive benefit sub- 
stantially during periods when for- 
eign roads are in the market for new 
equipment. Moreover, the latter 
company has a Canadian subsidiary 
which obtained orders for 36 locomo- 
tives in 1937 and 20 last year; these 
totals are, of course, not included in 
the table. Finally, modernization and 
repair work, the mainstay of the rail 
equipment builders during the years 
when new construction was prac- 
tically non-existent, continues an im- 
portant aid to earnings. 

While the total serviceable freight 
cars now available are more than 
ample for any needs which may be 
envisioned over coming months, 
shortages may develop in certain 
types of cars if current favorable 
traffic trends continue. Although it 
is very unlikely that the present Con- 
gress will pass any legislation which 
will prove of significant benefit to 
railroads—and equipment builders— 
the practice of selling cars on terms 
amounting to long-term leases should 
continue to enable the weaker roads 
to order equipment beyond their im- 
mediate ability to pay. The reason- 
ably good bookings of rolling stock 
during the first half year indicate that 
profits of rail equipment makers in 
the next six months are destined for 
some improvement. And since equi- 
ties in this field almost invariably par- 
ticipate in any general market up- 
trend, speculative retention of present 
holdings appears warranted. 


Possibility 


HILE official announcement 

has not been made, reports are 
that du Pont is working on plans to 
refund its $109,294,800 of 6 per cent 
debenture stock by offering a lower 
dividend-bearing security in ex- 
change. This would eliminate the 
necessity for paying the call price, 
which entails a heavy premium. In 


the opinion of observers, du Pont 
could effect such a change with a $4 
preferred issue—an operation that 
would result in a saving equal to 
around 20 cents per share of common 
stock. 


Technical Position 
of the Market 


HILE there has been no spec- 
tacular uprush of share prices 
in the last several weeks, the under- 
lying technical structure points to 
continuation of both the major and 
the secondary upward trends. It is 
hardly surprising that resistance was 
encountered around the 145 level in 
the industrials and 30 in the rail aver- 
age; these areas proved to be im- 
portant supply zones in the recovery 
from the January 26 lows, detaining 
the rally for about four weeks in the 
industrial average, and almost as long 
in the rails. Furthermore, they were 
rather pronounced resting points in 
the decline from the March highs. 
The market’s inability to penetrate 
these crucial levels immediately, far 
from being a bearish factor, should 
be viewed constructively. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that a 
sharp and sustained advance not in- 


‘terspersed with breathing spells seri- 


ously weakens the market’s technical 
status, and that corrections of such 
movements are more violent than 
would have been the case had a sub- 
stantial portion of the gains been con- 
solidated as the rally progressed. 
Considering the long period of back- 
ing and filling which preceded it, the 
rise since June 29-30 has not been so 
abrupt nor so extensive as to require 
much correction; the very modest 


scope of the July 22-August 1 decline 
may thus be regarded as a healthy 
sign. The steady decrease in volume 
during this period is also worth 
noting. 

The most impressive performance 
of recent weeks has been given by 
the utilities. The Dow-Jones average 
of fifteen leading equities in this group 
broke through its March high August 
2, and now stands at the highest point 
reached since August, 1937. As com- 
pared with the shares of other indus- 
tries, the utility stocks have a long 
way to go in order to catch up with 
their earnings prospects ex-politics, 
and with Washington developments 
growing progressively more favorable 
the group could well assume a tech- 
nical importance which has _ been 
denied it for some years—six, to be 
exact. 

Even upon penetration of recent 
highs, the market will by no means 
be “in the clear.” Important re- 
sistance levels remain ahead on the 
upside, and it is most unlikely that the 
November-January tops will be ex- 
ceeded before the appearance of a 
secondary reaction. From a long pull 

- standpoint, the extent of such a move 
and the volume and market breadth 
accompanying it are the next tech- 
nical signals to look for.—Written 
August 2; Allan F. Hussey. 
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The Market Outlook 


Defeat of the spending-lending school and advocates of government 
control of credit and investment provides a basis for expansion of 
private capital commitments. Longer term implications are bullish. 


LTHOUGH Congress has preempted the at- 
tention of the general public and the financial 
community to an even greater extent than is usual 
in the closing days of a long session, the gist of 
the news—apart from domestic politics—has been 
mainly constructive. Strength in industrial raw 
materials, good current operating statistics and 
an impressive number of second quarter reports 
which have fulfilled or exceeded earlier expecta- 
tions, all provide a good background for rising 
stock prices. 


T is nevertheless significant that the immediate 

reaction of the market to the news of the 
House’s action on the Administration’s lending 
bill was an advance on a volume of over 1 mil- 
lion shares, after about a week of dullness and in- 
decision, There was a similar response to the 
drastic pruning of the deficiency appropriation 
bill. The immediate implication is that the weight 
of market opinion, as well as that of the general 
public, is reflecting disillusionment of the sup- 
posed magic of repeated pump priming efforts. 


ROM a short term viewpoint, the effects of 

the impressive Congressional swing toward 
conservatism might be considered deflationary. 
The repercussions upon the nation’s business of 
the defeat of the lending program, the reduction 
of WPA rolls, and the prospective tapering off 
of PWA expenditures cannot be accurately pre- 
dicted. It should not be forgotten that there are 
offsets in other departments, notably the large in- 
crease in armament expenditures. Total appro- 
priations during the first session of the 76th Con- 
gress have been very heavy. 


SSUMING that the trend toward govern- 
mental economy will continue and that there 


will have to be a period of readjustment before 
private business fills the gap left by contraction 
of Federal spending, it is quite possible that the 
market will fall temporarily under the influence 
of such short range considerations. But funda- 
mentally, the defeat of the spending-lending school 
is the most bullish development since the rebuff 
to the Administration’s plans for packing the Su- 
preme Court. Deficit spending will not disappear 
over night, but the type of spending which com- 
petes directly with private business appears to 
have been definitely discarded. 


URTHERMORE, in addition to the salutary 

effects of the beginnings of a trend toward a 
balanced budget, private enterprise will find 
grounds for encouragement in the rebuke to the 
economic planners who advocate government con- 
trol of the investment of the country’s capital. 
The seeming trend toward “socialization of credit” 
has been checked. Although it may take time for 
these incentives to bear fruit, the capital goods 
industries will eventually reap the benefits of an 
awakened interest by private industry in plant ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation. 


HE near term outlook still holds some un- 
certainties, including the possibility of spread 

of the recent labor troubles and the danger of a 
sudden renewal of European war scares. Under 
the circumstances, it would not be prudent to 
concentrate heavily in speculative equities. Main- 
tenance of positions in stocks backed by good 
earnings records is warranted ; investors who can 
expand their equity holdings without over-exten- 
sion of their positions might consider selections 
from the utility list, which has begun to reflect 
the greatly improved prospects for this industry. 
—Written August 3. 
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The Trend Things 


Spending-Lending : 


Because of the questions as to the practicability 
of some divisions of the Administration’s lending 
program as originally presented by the President, 
and the slashes in the authorizations made by the 
Senate, it is doubtful that the legislation would 
have contributed substantially to the volume of in- 
dustrial activity if it had been approved. The de- 
feat of the program in the House of Representa- 
tives means the loss of a theoretical stimulus of 
questionable efficacy. On the other hand, it pro- 
vides a tangible demonstration of political opinion 
which could easily-result in the expansion of com- 
mitments by private business enterprise in an 
amount greatly exceeding the volume of orders 
which might be derived from an extension of the 
lending powers of government-agencies. Apart 
from such considerations. as the diminishing 
efficacy of a series of spending-lending programs 
for pump-priming purposes, and their negative in- 
fluences upon the willingness of private capital to 
undertake risks, the latest measure had created 
grave concern because it appeared to be another 
important step in the direction of “socialization of 
credit.” The fear of eventual replacement of pri- 
vate credit sources by agencies under direct or 
indirect government control acts as a deterrent to 
private enterprise in a degree equalling or exceed- 
ing that of direct spending policies. The decision 
of Congress consequently assumes major signifi- 
cance, and may well mark an important turning 
point in the country’s economic history. 


Aircrafts : 


The hesitancy of the market for aircraft manu- 
facturing shares stands out in contrast to the re- 
ports of record volume of business and earnings. 
The large increase in 1939 earnings was pre- 
sumably discounted in the earlier advances of this 
group, which has frequently failed to conform 
with general market trends. Since profits are 
reflected in the accounts at the time of deliveries 
on orders placed some months previously, the 
maintenance of “backlogs” of orders is more im- 
portant as a market influence upon these equities 
than the immediate profits showing. Foreign or- 
ders account for a large proportion of total in- 
dicated 1939 production ; any sharp curtailment of 
foreign business might, therefore, have a marked 
effect upon backlogs at the end of the year in the 
absence of compensating factors. Reassurance on 
this score is provided by the prospect of a large 
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expansion of domestic military contracts, as well 
as the indications that the world armament race 
will produce substantial additional business from 
abroad. (Details on page 9.) 

Market Opinion: Retention of holdings of the 
more strongly situated aircraft manufacturing 
equities is warranted; moderate speculative pur- 
chases might be considered for lists which do not 
have representation in this group. 


Monetary Stability: 


It is generally recognized that monetary stability 
is a prerequisite to sound and lasting business 
recovery. From an international viewpoint, the 
prospects of attainment of a permanent, stable 
relationship among the currencies of the leading 
trading nations appears remote. Substantial 
progress toward that goal will have to await more 
settled political conditions abroad, and probably 
also the finding of some basis for redistribution 
of at least a part of our excessive gold stocks. 
Nevertheless, a contribution toward world re- 
covery will be made by the maintenance of the 
dollar firmly on the present gold price basis. This, 
of course, implies the absence of further political 
tinkering with the gold content in the hope of 
stimulating a temporary inflation boom. Increased 
confidence in the permanent stability of the dollar 
at its present relationship to gold would help to 
promote a lasting business recovery in this coun- 
try. (Details on page 3.) 


Rail Rates: 


It appears that the numerous demands for a 
sweeping revision of the railroad rate structure 
which have been voiced by a wide variety of inter- 
ested parties in recent years are finally leading to 
definite action. Many of these demands have been 
of a partisan or sectional nature, the recent agita- 
tion for a reduction in interterritorial rates on 
shipments from the South to the North being a 
case in point. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has evidently decided that it is time to attack 
the problem as a whole, rather than piecemeal, 
and has ordered a general investigation of all 
“class rates” except in Mountain Pacific territory 
and on transcontinental traffic. (Class rates apply 
generally to merchandise traffic, while commodity 
rates prevail for heavy-loading, bulky commodi- 
ties such as coal.) The ICC has undertaken a 
formidable task, in view of the extremely complex 
nature of the class rate structure, and a long time 
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will be required for its completion. However, the 
net results may eventually prove decidedly bene- 
ficial to the railroads, as it is generally agreed 
that the antiquated rate structure has been partly 
responsible for the loss of a large amount of traffic. 


Rail Equipments : 


Unfilled domestic orders for locomotives and 
freight cars have shown an increase recently, but 
not all the resulting benefits will accrue to the 
established units in these fields. General Motors’ 
subsidiary, Electro-Motive Corporation, has been 
getting the lion’s share of the Diesel locomotive 
business, while many freight cars ordered in the 
first half are being built by Bethlehem Steel or 
in the railroads’ own shops. E.G. Budd remains 
a strong competitor in the passenger car division. 
(Details on page 13.) 

Market Opinion: While the share of the do- 
mestic market available to the old-line companies 
has diminished, the business actually booked, to- 
gether with exports and repair work, should result 
in considerable improvement in earnings and re- 
tention of equities in this field is justified as a long 
term speculative policy. 


Tires: 


Production of pneumatic casings in June rose 
almost 10 per cent over May levels to a point 
which has not been exceeded, except in March of 
this year, since June, 1937. Shipments increased 
20 per cent over those registered in the previous 
month, and were the largest since June, 1933. 
Stocks held by manufacturers accordingly showed 
a sharp reduction, and at the end of the month 
were the smallest of the current year. Stimulated 
by a 25 per cent reduction in the price of second- 
line tires which was maintained for ten days by 
three of the four large producers, sales undoubted- 
ly gave a good account of themselves during July, 
further strengthening the industry's statistical 
position—though the benefit to earnings accruing 
from this policy is open to question. 


Market Opinion: Fears that the recent price 
reductions may be the forerunner of another of 
the periods of general price slashing to which the 
industry has been subject may act as a restraining 
influence upon the tire stocks. As long as there 
is no more disturbing evidence of this nature, 
retention of holdings in this group is warranted, 
since the outlook for the industry is favorable in 
its other aspects. 


Metal Prices: 


The trend of quotations for industrial raw ma- 
terials has long been regarded as one of the most 
trustworthy barometers of business conditions. It 
is thus decidedly encouraging to note increases in 


‘the prices for four important metals: steel scrap, 


copper, lead and zinc. Continuing a trend which 
has been in evidence for more than two months, 
the leading grade of steel scrap in the important 
Pittsburgh market has been marked up to the 
highest level since October, 1937. The leading 
custom smelter of copper has abandoned its quota- 
tion of 10% cents a pound and has brought its 
price into line with the 103¢ cents quoted by pro- 
ducers for almost two weeks. Subsequently the 
producers raised prices another Y%-cent to 10% 
cents a pound. Prices of both lead and zinc have 
been raised to new highs for the current year. 


Summary of the Week's News 


Positive Factors: 


Copper—Price advanced to 10% cents. 

Electric Output—Continues gains. 

Building Industry—FHA cuts interest rates on 
small home mortgages % per cent to 4% per cent. 


Neutral Factors: 


Spending Legislation—Killed in 
chance of revival in current session. 
Deficiency Bill—Slashed by House. 


House; remote 


Negative Factor: 


Labor—Difficulties with unions in automobile in- 
dustry still unsettled. 
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Current Recommendations 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an invest- 
ment portfolio backlog. While all are not of the 
highest grade, they are reasonably safe as to in- 
terest and principal: 


For Income: 
Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
Champion Paper deb. 4%s,’50.. 104 4.57% 105 
Chesapeake & Ohio ref. & imp. 
Koppers Co. Ist 4s, ’51......... 104 3.79 104 


Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4%s,’70 89 5.05 *10214 


Union Pacific deb. 3%s, ’71.... 100 3.50 +103 


For Profit: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s,’°52 110. 3.61% 106% 
Interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 80 5.00 105% 
‘Phelps Dodge conv.deb. 3%s,’52 109 3.21 105 
— Petroleum conv. deb. 3s, 


Remington Rand deb. 4%s, ’56 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
conv. deb. 4s, 48............. 105 3.81 10134 
*1940. +1941. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


For Income: 
These are good grade issues, and suitable for 
conservative investment purposes for income. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Firestone Tire 6% cum......... 105 5.71% 105 


Interchemical Corp., 6% cum... 106 5.66 110 
Public Service of N. J.5% cum. 113 4.42 Not 
Walgreen Drug 4%4% cum..... 98 4.69 114 
West Penn Elec., $7 cum. cl. ‘A’ 101 6.93 115 


For Profit: 
Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of 
appreciation are combined in these items: 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
Chesapeake & Ohio$4non-cum. 95 4.21% 107% 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 

Goodyear Tire $5 cum. conv.... 105 4.76 110 
Radio Corp. $3.50 lst cum. conv. 65 5.38 100 
Remington Rand $4.50 cum. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
80 6.87 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is their dividend regularity and the reasonable yields afforded. 
While not devoid of appreciation possibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more restricted 


than those of the “Business Cycle” group. 


Divi- -Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — Earnings — 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
Amer. Home Products.. 52 $2.40 4.6% $3.88 $3.75 
Amer. Snuff .......... 66 3.25 5.0 332 
1146 6.00 5.1 14.71 14.69 
Bristol-Myers ......... 209 45° Gal 
Continental Insurance.. 36 1.80 5.0 1.80 1.82 
Corn Products ......... 63 3.00 4.7 2.52 3.18 
First National Stores... 50 2.50 5.0 x3.14 x3.38 


Divi- Indi- Annual 

Recent dends cated — _ 

STOCKS Price 1938 Yield 1937 1938 
General Foods ......... 47 $2.00 42% $1.75 $2.50 
38 2.40 63 295 281 
Liggett & Myers, B-... 109 5.00 4.6 6.35 6.09 
National Distillers ..... 25 2.00 8.0 3.86 3.85 
Pacific Lighting ....... 50 3.00 6.0 410 4.18 
Sterling Products ...... 79 «3.80 5.0 5.29 5.10 
United Shoe Machinery 85 4.25 5.0 y4.24 y3.95 


x—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1939 and 1938. y—Fiscal years ended February 28, 1939 and 1938. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods of normal markets, stocks of the business 
cycle type are logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of general market weakness. The 
issues listed in this group cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the entire market is 
declining, but their potentialities for recovery are such as to warrant their retention in moderate amount 
in well diversified portfolios. Stable income issues should, of course, comprise the bulk of the average 


individual’s holdings. 


Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

Allis-Chalmers ........ 37. $1.50 $4.42 $1.44 
American Brake Shoe.. 44 1.00 4.01 1.03 
Amer. Cyanamid “B”... 28 0.45 2.09 0.91 
Anaconda Wire & Cable 42 — 4.70 D0.23 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 64 R52 7.64 D0.70 
21 0.25 3.19 D0.08 
Casster Corp. .......... 14 0.64 D2.90 
Climax Molybdenum... 43 2.20 2.85 3.12 
Consol. Coppermines... 6 0.25 0.32 pa 
22 3.68 D0.25 
Crucible Steel.......... 34 5.26 D8.78 
Curtiss-Wright “A”.... 25 1.00 1.71 3.11 
20 1.35 24.25 22.43 
Electric Auto-Lite ..... 36 1.00 3.43 1.53 
Engineers Pub. Service. 13 nash 0.76 0.81 


c—Nine-months. D—Deficit. z—12 months ended October 31. 
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Divi- Annual 
Recent dends — Earnings —— 
STOCKS Price 1938 1937 1938 

International Nickel.... 50 $2.00 $3.32 $2.09 
Kelsey Hayes “A”...... 11 ek 3.39 D3.11 
Lima Locomotive ...... 27 ad 4.83 D3.26 
Louisville Gas & E. “A” 20 1.50 1.96 1.99 
Montgomery Ward .... 54 1.50 3.41 3.59 
Motor Wheel ......... 16 0.40 2.11 0.73 
National Gypsum ...... 13 ine 0.33 0.49 
Newport Industries .... 13 vide 2.22 D0.09 
Paraffine Companies ... 48 2.00 c1.98 c2.08 
7 2.15 0.38 
Square D Company.... 29 0.75 3.09 1.17 
Seperheater 25 0.62% 0.51 
Texas Corporation ..... 36 2.00 5.02 2.15 
Timken Roller Bearing. 47 1.00 4.49 0.59 
Weston Electrical Inst.. 17 0.50 2.10 0.71 
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ONDON and Berlin faded far into the background 
last week and Washington—economic pivot of the 
nation—threw the full force of constructive influence 
behind business enterprise. Refusal even to consider the 
emasculated spending-lending legislation, action of the 
House Appropriations Committee in slashing the De- 
ficiency Bill, and signing of the politically ham-stringing 
Hatch measure were all dramatic evidences that the 
political-economic pendulum is swinging irrepressibly to 
the right. 


HILE effective junking of the Administration’s 

latest pump priming excursion might be calculated 
to decelerate expected earnings gains over the next sev- 
eral months, the market proclaimed its feelings on the 
matter by ticking off a million-share day at rising prices 
directly following the President’s defeat. As on several 
sessions preceding, utilities stole the show on that day 
and out-performed every other major group, trading in 
heavy volume. 


EGARDING the power and light shares, these 
earned the distinction of penetrating their 1938-39 
highs last Wednesday. This, together with their market 
performance over recent weeks, has brought them a 
swarm of “fair weather” friends. Boardrooms are buz- 
zing with favorable comment; quick-turn traders are 
climbing on the bandwagon; and investment services are 
calling attention to them as potential market leaders. 
Through it all, real champions of the utility group are 
just sitting back—and smiling. 


S it is wont to do under such circumstances, senti- 
ment in the Street has improved materially. One 
‘customers’ broker” epitomized the change in feeling 
when he leaned back in his chair, looked up at the Trans- 


—Finfoto 


Marketwise and Otherwise 


Lux with its moving record of rising stock prices and 
said: “You know, this is the first time in a long while 
that I’ve really had a chance to enjoy this business!” 


ges the encouraging events of recent weeks, 
at least one investment counsellor is taking a 
bearish view of the economic picture. This individual 
feels that the market is in the final stages of its current 
rally, which represents simply a broad upward correction 
of the “bear market” that started in 1937. 


ESS than a week ago, the Department of Justice 
announced its anti-trust suit against four leading 
typewriter companies. In the past, news of this kind 
has usually resulted in some rather sizeable selling of 
securities representative of the companies attacked. In 
this instance, however, liquidation has yet to be seen. 
The only tangible reflection marketwise was failure of 
the group to move ahead with the general list. Losses 
in the subject issues have been moderate—mostly frac- 
tional—and feeling seems to be that a consent decree will 
be agreed to, thus settling the entire matter. 


ITH only the slimmest prospect that the lending- 

spending bill will receive the breath of life this 
session, some sources are pointing to the bank stocks as 
potential beneficiaries. Interpretation is that since dan- 
ger of a complete socialization of credit has been removed, 
private lending institutions will come in for their share 
of financing whatever further recovery develops. 


prea seN of signing of the Hatch Bill is not 
clearly understood around Wall Street. On hear- 
ing the news last week, one boardroom trader observed 
that “all the Democratic Clubs will have to close up now.” 

—Written, August 2. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended August 1, 1939 


Shares Price“ Net 

Stock Traded Open Last Change 
197,700 19 1936 + % 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 104,700 7% 7% +% 
78,600 11% 12% +1% 
Chrysler Corporation ....... 61,300 81% 823% + 
00 53% 51% —1% 
General Motors ............ 58,000 47% 481% +¥% 
Studebaker Corporation .... 52,400 8% 8% + % 
Un. Merch. & Manufacturers 45,300 9% 12% +2% 
North American Aviation... 43,400 16% 16% + % 


Shares 
Stock Traded Open Last 
United Corporation ........ 40,900 3 3% 
National Dairy Products.... 36,300 17% 17% 
Bethlehem Steel ........... 35,700 63% 62% 
Commonwealth Edison ..... 35,000 303% 31% 
Anchor Hocking Glass...... 34,700 23% 27% 
Republic Steel.............. 33,400 18% 17% 
Northern Pacific Rwy....... 32,900 9% 9% 
Consolidated Edison, N. Y... 31,300 32% 32% 
North American Company.. 30,400 24 24% 
Electric Power & Light..... 29,300 
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New York Curb Incorporated 
Common Stocks: Year—State 


Executive 
Office 


000 Omitted 
Capitalization 


Book 
Value 


Louisiana Pr. & Lt. vine 1927—Fia. 


Majestic Radio & Tel.. 1936—Del. 
Mangel Stores ........ 1929—Del. 
Manischewitz (B.)....1914—Ohio 
Marconi Int. Marine.. 1900—U. K. 


New Orleans. La. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Jersey City, N. 


London, Eng. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Margay Oil ........0. 1919—Del. 
Mass. Util. Assoc..... 1927—Mass. 
Master Electric ...... 1920—Ohio 


May Hosiery Mills pf..1927—N. C. 


McColl-Front. Oil pf..1927—Canada 
McCord Radiator ‘‘B’’. 1923—Maine 


MeWilliams Dredging. 1917—Ill. 
Memphis Pr. & Lt. pf..1922—N. J. 


Boston, Mass. 
Dayton, O 


Burlington, N.C. 


Montreal, Que. 
Detroit. Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Mercantile Stores ....1919—Del. 
Merchants & Mfgs. ‘A’. pepe. 
1919—Del. 
Metal Textile 1929—Del. 


Metropolitan Edison pf.1922—Penn. 


Mexico-Ohio Oil ..... 1926—Del. 


Michigan Steel Tube. . 1916—Mich. 


Middle States Pete. ‘B’ 1929—Del. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Reading, Pa. 
Findlay, O. 


Hamtramck, Mich. 


w. Orange. N. 7. 


Middle West Corp..... 1935—Del. 
Midland Oil pf....... 1929—Del. 
Midvale Co. (Del.)...1923—Del. 
Mid-West Abrasive. ...1936—Del. 
Midwest Oi] ......... 1911—Ariz. 
Midwest Pip. & Sup. . 1928—Mo. 


Mining Corp. Can..... 1916—Canada 


Minn. Mng. & Mfg....1902—Minn. 


ilmington, Del. 


Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Phoenix, Ariz> 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Toronto, Ont. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Minn. Pr. & Lt. pf... .1906—Minn. 
Miss. River Pr. pf....1910—Maine 


Missouri Pub. Ser.... 1936—Del. 
Mock-Judson, Voeh....1928—Del. 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .1909—Ohio 
Monogram Pictures ..1936—Del. 
Monroe Loan Soc. ‘A’.. 1927—Del. 
Montana-Dakota Util.. 1924—Del. 


Duluth, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


W Mo. 


Newark 
Sidney, Ohio 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Newark, N. J. 


Minn’ polis, Minn. 


p358.07 
25.49 


Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pr.. 1916—Canada 


Moody's Inv. Ser. pf... 1914—N. J. 
tMoore (Tom) Distil..1934—Mich. 
Mortgage Bank, Colo. . 1910—Colo. 
Mountain City Copper. 1932—Utah 
Mountain Producers ..1920—Del. 
Mountain States Pr... 1917—Del. 
Mountain States Tel... 1911—Col. 


Que. 


Ky. 
Bogota, Colo. 
Mt. City, Nev. 
Denver, Col. 
Albany, Ore. 
Denver, Col. 


Murray Ohio Mfg..... 191 


9—Ohio 
Muskegon Piston 1926—Mich. 


Muskogee Company....1923—Del. 
Nat’l Autom. Fibres. ..1928—Del. 


Cleveland, O. 
Sparta, Mich. 
Phila., Pa. 

Oakland, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Montreal, Que. 
St. Louis, Mo 
Chicago, Ml. 


Nat’l Bellas Hess .... 1932—Del. 
Nat’l Breweries, Ltd... 1909—Canada 
Nat’l City Lines ..... 1936—Del 
Nat’] Fuel Gas ....... 1902—N. J. 
Nat’1 Oil Products....1912—N. J. 
Neti Refeing ......% 1906—Ohio 
Nat'l Rubber Mach... .1928—Ohio 
Nat’l Service ......... 1928—Mass. 
Nat’l Tunnel & Mines .1902—Maine 
1922—Texas 
tNebel (Oscar) ...... 1922—Penn. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
Harrison, N. J. 
Cieveland, O. 


Business and/or Bonds Com. 
Products (Shs.) (Par) 

Control. by El. Pr. & Lt. 17,500 59 1,200(n) $1,804 
Hidg. co. gold & silver None None 715(10) 778 
Fire hydr’ts, valves, etc. None 4 36(n) 
Radios; affil. Davega None None 350(1) 
Ladies’ apparel ; 106 strs. 74 18 178(1) 
Bake matzos None 0.9 53(n) 
Radio communic., ete. None None 1,193(£1) 
Producer, crude oil, gas None None 150(n) 
Hidg. co.; affl. NEPA. 14,500 1,568 1 Teeth 
Household elec. equip. None None 210(1) 
Silk, rayon, cotton hose None 29 A80(n) 
Refines & distr. oil 12,500 79 767 (n) 
Auto radiators & parts 515 54 B235(n) 
Dredges, draglines, etc. None None 193(n) 
Control. by Natv’1P.&L. 15,275 60 400(n) 
Dept. store ch.; 15 units None 7 148(n) 
Notes & install. credit None 34 A356 (1) 
Iron min’g in Minnes’ta None None 1,106(1) 
Kitchen pot cleaners None 17 165(25c) 
Control. by Assoc. G.& E. 40,615 210 361(n) 
Control. by Ohio Oil None None 500(n) 
Steel tubing for autos None None 200 (2.50) 
Crude_oil production 1,613 A300 B896(n) 
Suc. to Midl-W. Util. 201,042 1,010 3,308(5) 
Jeases oil lands None 31 100(n) 
Rail equip., armaments None None 200(n) 
Coated abrasives None None 303 (50c) 
Leases oil lands None 15 999(10) 
Pipe for gas & oil cos. None None 193(n) 
Exploration hidg. co. None None 1,754(n) @q 
Sandpaper, tape, etc. None None 961(n) 
Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 34,303 151 2,000(10) 
Control. by Union El. Mo. 18,874 82 160(100) 
Elec. pr., gas, ice, wat. 4,441 None 134(n) 
Ladies’ silk hosiery None 6 200(2.50) 
Automatic mch., lathes None None 150(n) 
Motion pictures None None 361(1) 
Family instal. loans None 3 AB331(1) 
El. pr., nat. gas service 12,894 77 677 (10) 
El. pr., gas in Montreal 68,558 None 4,489(n) 
‘Manuals’ » counsel serv. None 57 60(n) 
Distills whiskey None None 333(1) 
Com’! bk. Colom., S.A. 6,786 None 200(11) 
Indirectly, by Anaconda None None 2,371(5e) 
Control. by Stand.G.&E. None None 
Control. by Am. T. & T. 15,498 53 143(n 
Cont. by Am. T. & T. 30,000 None 481 (100) 
Auto pts., bicycles, etc. None None 107(n) 
Piston rings for autos None None 208(2.50) 
R.R. holding co. None 29 202(n) 
Auto uphol., wadding 1,500 0.4 495(1) 
Clothing, etc., by mail 377 None 1,619(1) 
Beer, ale, 90% bottled None 111 721(n) 
Candy from corn syrup 382 19 193(n) 
Holding co., bus lines None 60 200(1) 
Hldg. co., nat. gas, oil None None 3,810(n) 
Vege. oils, vitamins, etc. 827 None 180(4) 
Produces, ref., distr. oil None 50 462(25) 


Nebraska Power pf....1917—Maine 
1892—N. J. 


Neptune Meter ‘‘A’’. 

Nestle-LeMur ‘‘A’’. 1928—Ohio 
Nevada-Cal. Elec. pf. 1914—Del. 
New Eng. Pr. Ass’n...1926—Mass. 
New Eng. Tel. & Tel. . 1883—N. Y. 
New Haven 1882—Conn. 
1920—Ohio 
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New Mex. & Ariz. Ld..1908—Ariz. 
New Process 1924—Del. 
New York Auction ....1921—N. 
N.Y. & Hond. Rosario. . 1880—N. 
N.Y. Merchandise ....1920—N. 
N.Y. Pr. & Lt. 7% pf. 1927—N. 

—N 
N.Y. Water Ser. pf... .1888—N. 
Niag. Share (Md.) 1929—Ma. 


Nineteen Hundred ‘B’.1929—N. Y. 


Nipissing Mines ..... 1917—Canada 


North Amer. Lt.& Pw. .1926—Del. 
North Amer. Rayon ‘B’. 1927—Del. 
North Am. Util. Sec..1924—Md. 
North Centr’l Tex. Oil. 1919—Del. 
North European Oil... 1929—Del. 


North Penn. R.R...... 1852—Penn. 


No.’n Ind. P. 8.7% pf. 1912—Ind. 


Northern Pipe Line... 1889—Penn. 


p165.80 
13.23 


Northwest Eng’ng.....1925—Del. 
Ohio Edison $6 pf..... 1930—Ohio 
Ohio Power 6% pf....1907—Ohio 
Ohio Pub. Ser. $6 pf..1921—Ohio 
Oilstocks, Ltd......... 1928—Del. 
Oklahoma Nat’l Gas... 1933—Del. 
Oliver Un. Filters ‘B’. 1928—Nev. 
1925—De!. 


Akron, O. Tire making machines None None 154(n) 
Boston, Mass. Ice, coal, fuel, oil distr. 435 112 1,443(1) 
Salt Lake City, U. Zinc, lead, copper None None 1,056(n) 
Houston, Tex. Oil & nat. gas production None None _ 356(n) 
Hatboro, Pa. Ladies’ silk hosiery None 42 99.9(n) 
Omaha, Neb. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 20,000 74 1,000(n) 
C., Water & gaso. meters 49 20 AB227(n) 
Riverside, Cal. r.,phone, ice 26,027 105 85(100) 
Boston, Mass. bain holding co. 48,580 656 933(n) 
Boston, Mass. Cont. by Am. T. & T. 95,000 None ames 1 
New Haven, Conn. Mechanical &elec.clocks None 6 71(n) 
Coldwater, O. Farm tools & equip. None None 272(n) 
St. Louis, Mo. Control. by St.L.&8.F.Ry None None 1,000(1) 
Warren, Pa. Clothing, etc., by mail None 1.8 80(n) 
Imported fur auctions 352 ABl 94(n) 
eR A Gold & silver in Hond. None None 188(10) 

Notions, ete., forchains None None 293(10) 
Albany, N. Y. Control. by Niag.Hud.Pr. 66,968 240 1,058(n) 

Crude oil trunk pipe line None None 500(5) 
Control. by Fed. Wtr. Sv. 696 10 12(100) 
Baltimore, Md. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust 11,228 30 1,470(5) 
any N. Y. Elec. washing machines None A25 B330(1) 
Toronto, Hidg. co., gold, sil., oil None None 1,200(5) 
+ sae wg Del. Control. by No. Am. Co. 57,286 194 3,621(1) 
eA Rayon, art. straw, etc. None 353 B212(n) 
Jersey City, N. J. Control. by No. Am. Co. None 60 466(n) 
oe eA Hold oil land roy’Ity int. None None 246(5) 
x. Hidg.co.;Germanoileos. None None 1,692(1) 
Phila., Pa R.R.; leased by Reading 6,408 None 111(50) 
Hammond, Ind. Control. by Midland Util. 48,944 220 1,807 (n) 
Oil City, Pa. Crude oil trk. pipe lines None None 120(10) 
Chicago, Ill. Steam shovels, etc. None None 300(n) 
Akron, Ohio Control.by Comm. & Sou. 78,685 296 1,436(n) 
Newark, O. Control. by Am. Gas & El. 67,000 198 3,556 (n) 
Cleveland, O. Control. by Cities Serv. 30,180 154 61(100) 
Jersey City, N. J. Oil investment trust None None 90(5) 
Tulsa, Okla. Nat. gas prod. & distr. 27,343 112 550(15) 
San Francisco, Cal. Filters for ehem., etc. None A58 B199(n) 
Omaha, Neb. Operate flour mills None 17 155(1) 


15.48 
p149.96 
p217.02 
p123.82 
*11.94 
Nil 
0.03 

11.37 


*Net asset value. t+Net investment income. 
d—April 30; e—May 31; f—June 30; g—July 31; 
A. B—Class BP. AB—Class A & B combined. 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. 
h—August 31; m—November 30. n—no par. p—preferred. q—Not reported. 
D—Deficit. U. K.—United Kingdom cf Great Britain. 


(Please turn to page 30) 


Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; b—February 28, 1938 & 1939; e—March 31; 
and/or depreciation. A—Class 
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t—before depletion 


: ital Earns. Divs. Earns. Divs. 1938 
$2.88 D0.05 None DO0.06 0.04 % 
: Lu ‘. J. Troy, N. Y. Nil D1.03 None D1.79 None 4 —1 
Nil None eD0.66 None 1%— % 
Nil 0.33 None D0.39 None 3%— 15% 
17.91 1.00 £1.49 1.00 11 —10% 
B 125% 9.63% 7%% 11.72% 74% 5% 
4 14.32 3.26 1.00 2.28 1.00 24 —16 
p39.92 D0.32 None DO0.36 None 2%— 1% 
10.38 2.87 1.55 1.65 1.15 18%—11% 
p82.33 hpl4.80 4.00 hpl5.48 4.00 55 —47 
p269.53 apl5.89 6.00 ap9.67 6.00 995% —93 
Nil D0.44 None D1.69 None 3%— 1% 
ao 17.82 0.82 1.25 0.54 None 20%— 7% 
FP p330.57 p29.00 7.00 p30.03 7.00 60 —45 
76.11 aD0.08 3.00 aD3.63 None 20%—13% 
4 00.96 00.61 _0.60 5%— 3 
: 3.60 None None 
b Nil 0.13 9.10 0.23 0.10 1%— %& 
23.90 6.00 22.15 6.00 85 —744 
0.13 DO0.06 None 0.10 None 15/16—3 /16 
6.52 2.15 1.50 DO0.31 None 10%— 5 
Nil BO.09 None BO0.10 None 1%— % 
0.57 None None 8%— 4% 
ie p20.78 p0.58 1.50 1.00 10 — 35 
4 : 61.82 6.71 6.00 5.00 115 —59%, 
Posy 1.33 0.01 None None 2%— % 
shes Nil 0.94 1.00 1.00 9%— 6% 
12.92 b2.19 1.00 1.15 13%2— 815 
1,72 0.07 None None 2%— 1% 
ee 11.68 3.56 2.25 1.80 41 —24% 
p15.00 6.00 6.00 115%—103 
0.70 None None 4%— 215 
13.02 2.15 1.00 0.70 6% 
5 j 9.92 2.91 2.10 1.25 20 —12% 
4 Nil D0.66 None D0 None 3%— 1% 
A1.97 Am0.25 0.16 Am0.15 0.10 2%— 
; 0.65 0.10 0.60 0.32 4% 
: 22.64 1.91 1.50 1.94 1.50 31%—26 
pll.77 p3.25 5.50 p3.00 3.00 31%—20% 
D0.09 None D0.25 None 2— % 
sone 0.42 0.42 + 3% 
Ges . 0.63 0.45 0.25 0.03 None 9%— 3% | 
‘ 6.18 0.76 0.60 0.62 0.60 5%— 4% 
D2.44 None 0.98 None %— % 
102.14 7.19 8.00 6.80 7.25 124%—100 
: 16.90 1.20 0.97 0.60 12 -—6 
aif 2 5.41 2.00 1.09 0.90 12%— 6 ' 
1.00 0.64 0.50 10%—10 
. : | 8.08 0.25 0.27 None 1032— 3% 
| 0.67 None D0.30 None 1— % 
) 15.38 2.00 2.24 2.00 36 —36 
29.60 D 0.50 1.69 None 7%— 
ts, . cose 0.75 1.01 0.50 13 — 6% 
18.09 1.00 0.84 1.00 14% —11%% 
12.13 2.10 2.23 0.90 38) —15 | 
: 23.88 D None D2.01 None 4%— 2% 
582 10.45 None 0.31 None 24 
Def. Nil Nil None Nil None 3/16—1/16 
‘ 516 aon tD0.12 0.10 t0.03 None 3 —1% ( 
aye 1,144 16.80 1.90 0.50 1.63 0.50 17. —12% 
114 Nil D0.91 None er None 1%—7/16 
+ 1,149 p24.71 7.00 p25.46 7.00 114 —102% f 
1,303 AB1.01 0.50 DO0.16 None 7%— 4 
266 AD0.29 None AD0.23 None 1%—5/16 
wy: 1,948 ease D0.03 None D3.58 None 5%— 4 
: 6,750 Nil 1.79 None 1.40 None 12%—10 
7,995 102.97 5.88 6.00 5.21 6.00 108 —85 
‘ 1,180 25.36 0.96 1.12% D2.27 None 11 — 4% 
3,420 14.35 2.78 1.25 2.47 0.80 17 —10 
462 0.86 0.02 None 0. None 1% 
711 17.93 4.05 3.00 3. 2.50 23 
; 277 6.02 0.15 0.15 D0. None 2—1% 
2,151 22.24 4.71 4.42% 4 3.90 30 —20 
, 3,270 13.25 1.63 0.80 1 0.60 10 — 6% 
462 pl149.22 pl3.35 7.00 pll 7.00 109%4,—91% 
=f 258 6.50 0.49 1.00 0 0.25 4%— 3% 
116 p226.26 p23.48 None p24.12 None 
sacs . 70.01 0.60 70.04 0.25 3% 
1,475 B4.06 B1.30 1.00 B1.02 0.62%  9%— 7% 
1,417 0.08 0.37 0.20 0.15 2%— 12 
3,317 0.63 0.05 None 0.02 None 2%— % 
be 4,371 AB17.80 B4.17 2.25 B0.60 0.25 27%—11% 1 
*Nil D0.26 None None 1%— % 
5 ; 65 case 0.54 0.35 0.37 0.20 4%— 3% ‘ 
3.5 1.18 None None 3/16—1/16 
585 0.78 1.00 0.24 1 
4,032 3.08 1.75 3.42 18%— 8% 
7,942 pl5.95 6.00 p12.48 101 —87 
a 2,791 p28.84 6.00 p25.73 115 —109% ( 
2,210 p18.92 6.00 pl5.57 100 —85 
70.50 0.80 70.33 10%— 8% 
Def. m2.13 None m1.86 14%4— 6% 
1,346 B1.70 1.00 BO.89 || 5% 
1,020 £0.70 0.50 £0.33 4 
\ 
= 
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Who Holds 
the 
Wheat Bag? 


NDER other and more normal 

economic conditions prevailing 
before the New Deal planners strove 
to alter the pattern, the sharp decline 
in wheat and corn would have left a 
serious impress on all other values 
for it would have portended a severe 
drop in the purchasing power of the 
farmers. This is not indicated now 
because of the Government’s offer to 
make loans on wheat and other grains 
at prices above the market. Under 
the arrangement the farmer need not 
worry whether wheat sells around 
sixty cents or less, for he can get 
eighty cents from Uncle Sam. If 
later on wheat advances to a figure 
above this hedge, he can repay the 
loan, sell his wheat and pocket the 
difference. So it is not the farmer 
who is speculating on his wheat. It 
is rather the taxpayer who will have 
to make good the difference if the 
Government fails in the coming years 
to market its surplus at its fixed loan 
price. He is the gambler ; an indirect 
gambler, who has the cards stacked 
against him from the very start. He 
has no chance to profit on any price 
rise above the loan allowance but 
takes all the risk. Many citizens 
fallaciously believe that they pay little 


Here’s a Smart Way to Save on Remodeling 


B* SIMPLY specifying Celotex Interior 
Finishes for office remodeling, you'll 
find that you accomplish three jobs at one 
cost. You'll give rooms the modern ap- 
pearance that makes them attractive to 
tenants. You'll get walls that are new and 
strong. And, without the cost of painting, 
you'll get the smart decorative effects that 
are created by the natural colors of the 
materials. 


You'll cut the costs for labor too, 
for Celotex Interior Finish Plank, 


providing efficient insulation that will make 


rooms easier to heat in winter—easier to 
keep cool in summer. 

So before you make any remodeling 
commitments, call your Celotex dealer. 
Have him give you a free estimate on the 
cost of the job and show you how you 
can save money with Celotex Interior Finish 
Products. Or send coupon now for free 
book, illustrated in full color. Send now. 


The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of 
products marketed by The Celotex Cor poration. 


or no taxes, but it is the people col- | plied right over present walls. There : eee ee FW-8-9-39 t 
lectively who must support these sub- | is no — a down or tear out H Please send me your new FREE book about Celotex 1! 
sidies. They don’t know they are nish, H Finis interested in 
holding the bag, but they are. That’s why building operators, : . 
owners and trustees everywhere are 
turning to Celotex Interior Finish 4 ' 
Products to make offices more at- Address 
ey: tractive to tenants and prospective 4 

Monetary Stability renters. And at the same time theyare County--- --- 


Concluded from page 4 


a deterrent to lasting international 
monetary stability based upon a gold 
standard in modified form which is 
still accepted as a most desirable cur- 
rency basis. The attainment of that 
goal implies a gradual redistribution 
of the gold stocks accumulated in this 
country, and the leading currencies 


will have to be brought into a fixed - 


relationship to gold and each other. 
This relation should be based upon 
the internal purchasing power of the 
various currencies, because only such 


a relation can be taken as foundation 
for a fixed gold parity with any hope 
of permanency, as far as permanency 
is obtainable in monetary matters. 
Such monetary stability would 
again make possible long range inter- 
national contracts, would permit the 
abolishment of trade barriers and 
foreign exchange controls and there- 
by create the basis for a vigorous re- 
vival of an international exchange 
of goods, the harbinger of real and 
lasting prosperity, both in this coun- 
try and abroad. It must be ad- 
mitted that the attainment of that 


goal appears remote under existing 
political conditions in Europe and 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, we can 
make a real contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the world by main- 
taining the strength of the dollar, and 
by following policies which will in- 
crease confidence in the lasting sta- 
bility of our monetary unit, will pro- 
vide one of the essentials for the 
progress of domestic business along 
“The Road to Recovery.” 
x** * 


Nore: This is the third of a number of 
discussions on “The Road to Recovery.” 
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Bond Market Digest 


EW YORK tractions had an- 

other of their periodic spurts, 
and were the feature of the market 
last week, advancing sharply on heavy 
volume. Of more general interest, 
however, was the widespread strength 
in secondary public utility bonds on 
both the Stock Exchange and the 
Curb. The railroad list was less im- 
pressive than in previous weeks, 
showing mixed price changes. 


Chandler Act—B. & O. 


Enactment of the Chandler bill 
facilitating voluntary capital readjust- 
ments for railroads materially im- 
proves prospects for the success of the 
plan presented about a year ago by 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The Federal 
District Court in Baltimore accepted 
the B. & O.’s application under the 
terms of the new Chandler Act last 
week. Although a large percentage of 
the holders of all classes of securities 
affected by the plan had given their 
assents, the enactment of the new 
legislation was most timely, sinee 
troublesome litigation had been ex- 
pected from minority holders of the 
4% per cent secured notes which ma- 
tured August 1. Under the terms 
of the plan, these notes will be ex- 
tended for five years at 4 per cent. 
Because of the progress which has al- 
ready been made by this road (and 
by the Lehigh Valley, which is also 
in a position to follow the Chandler 
Act procedure) it is believed that the 
necessary court approval will be ob- 
tained within a reasonably short 
period, and that the plan (which has 
been approved by the ICC) will stand 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 


1932 “33 34 "35 "36°37 1938 Jan. Feb.Mar. Apr. May June July, 


in its present form. Completion of 
the procedure under the new legisla- 
tion would remove the problem of 
the minorities. Because of these de- 
velopments and the rising trend of 
traffic and earnings, holdings of the 
road’s bonds may be retained. How- 
ever, in view of the weak statistical 
position of the convertible 414s (re- 
cently quoted around 13), these 
debentures appear relatively unattrac- 
tive as a speculative medium in com- 
parison with the refunding 5s (sell- 
ing around 21). 


Colorado Fuel Income 5s 


In the past two weeks, these obliga- 
tions have risen from the year’s low 
of 45 to present levels of 58 on sales 
of only seven bonds. In the first nine 
months of the company’s fiscal year, 
which ended June 30, a substantial 
deficit was shown before interest 
charges on this issue, though opera- 
tions were profitable in the March 
quarter. Black figures will probably 
be reported for the June period as 


Bond Redemptions 


Redemption 
Amount Date 


$228,000 Sep. 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 
89,000 Sep. 1,’39 
54,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Entire Sep. 30,’39 


Iss 
nee itealty Corp. ist & ref. 


California Water & Telephone 
Co. Ist 5s, 1965 


4%s, 1938 issue........... 


76,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Consolidated Title Corp. inc. 
11,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Finland Residential Mortgage 
Bank Ist coll. 6s, 1961.. 44,000 Sep. 1,’39 
Hydro-Electric Corp. of Vir- 
ginia Ist A 5s, 1958...... Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Iowa Public Service Co. ist 
as 56,000 Sep. 1,'39 


Redemption 
Issu Amount Date 
Kansas ‘Power & Light Co. Ist 
Entire Aug. 28,’39 


& Wire Co. 
serial notes 1941-45...... 
Kresge Store Building (Kan- 
sas City, Mo.) 5%s....... 
Lexington Telephone Co. Ist 
Luzerné County Gas & Elec- 


Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Entire Dec. 15,’39 
Entire Sep. 1,’39 


tric Co. Ist & ref. 6s, 1954 $20,000 Sep. 1,’39 
New York Central Electric 

Corp. Ist 5%s, 1950...... Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Newport Water Co. (Me.) Ist : 

Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Parr Shoals Power Co. ist 5s, 

Saguenay Power Co., Ltd. 

serial 3-4s, 1940-46........ Entire Sep. 1,’39 
Toledo Edison Co. 4s, 1948... 163,000 Sep. 1,’39 


well since the company had a fairly 
sizeable backlog of rail orders on 
which to work. Most of this tonnage 
has now been rolled, and prospects 
for the current quarter are thus not 
exceptional. On the other hand, the 
company is not faced with the serious 
price uncertainties besetting the 
Eastern enterprises selling substantial 
amounts of steel to the automobile in- 
dustry. The bonds can hardly be 
classified as in the investment cate- 
gory, but continued interest payments 
may be expected and retention of 
present commitments appears justi- 


fied. 


Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1950 


In reflection of the steady improve- 
ment being shown in the affairs of 
the company, Brooklyn Union Gas 
debenture bonds advanced last week 
to a new high for the year. The opin- 
ion is gradually gaining ground that 
additional enhancement of the com- 
pany’s credit standing may result in 
refunding of one of the senior issues 
at a lower coupon rate. Such action 
would tend to further strengthen 
Brooklyn Union’s financial position 
and correspondingly improve the 
status of the debenture obligations. 
Aithough appreciation possibilities 
appear limited in relation to present 
market levels around 99, some fur- 
ther progress appears likely and con- 
tinued retention of existing commit- 
ments is warranted. 

. Bondholders found the latest re- 
ported earnings pleasant reading. 
Continued development of the terri- 
tory served, the stimulus of the New 
York World’s Fair and maintenance 
of the management’s close control 
over operating costs resulted in fixed 
charge coverage climbing to 1.97 
times in the first half of 1939 from 
the 1.50 times shown in the com- 
parable period of 1938. 


Dividends Mounting 


NE easy—and rather pleasant— 

way to appraise the general 
business picture these days is to 
watch the trend of corporate dividend 
payments. Last month, for example, 
total dividend declarations by 933 
companies totaled $201.8 million, 
compared with $190.2 million by 837 
companies in July a year ago. Extra 
payments were declared by 56 com- 
panies in July this year, contrasted 
with 38 in the like 1938 month. 
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DEPOSIT OF SECURITIES 


1 of 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit System 
under 
PLAN AND AGREEMENT OF UNIFICATION AND. READJUSTMENT 


ment between The City of New York, Brooklyn-Manhattan 

Transit Corporation and Brooklyn and Queens Transit Cor- 

poration, and the holders of securities of the BMT System 
who become parties thereto as provided therein, as adopted by the 
Transit Commission of the State of New York on June 27, 1939, has 
been signed and delivered by the City with the approval of its Board 
of Estimate and by the Corporations with the approval of their 
Boards of Directors; and special meetings of the stockholders of both 
Corporations have been called to consent to the Plan and its con- 
summation. 

In addition to its other provisions, including those respecting the 
retention by the Corporations of certain non-operating assets and the 
assumption by the City of executory agreements, tort claims and 
certain other obligations, the Plan provides for the acquisition by the 
City of the rapid transit and power properties or securities of New 
York Rapid Transit Corporation and Williamsburgh Power Plant 
Corporation, respectively, and certain real estate or interests therein 


T= PLAN AND AGREEMENT of Unification and Readjust- 


of the BMT Corporation for $148,v00,000, Rerabie in 3% Corporate 
Stock of the City or (at the option of the City) in cash, and for the 
acquisition by the City of the surface railroad and omnibus properties 
of Brooklyn and Queens Transit Corporation and subsidiaries for 
$27,000,000, similarly payable. Such Corporate Stock is required by 
the Plan to be exempt under law existing at the time of delivery, in 
the opinions of the Corporation Counsel of the City and counsel of 
the Corporations, from all Federal and State of New York taxes based 
upon or measured by the income therefrom and from all City of 
New York taxes. 

The securities of the BMT System required to be deposited under 
the Plan, in order tu participate therein, the principal amounts of 
such Corporate Stock or (at the City’s option) amounts of cash 
deliverable ,upon consummation of the Plan in exchange for each 
$1000 principal amount of deposited obligaticns or each share of 
deposited Preferred Stock, and the names and addresses of the 
Depositaries and the classes of securities for which they respectively 
will act, are as follows: 


Principal Amount of Corporate Stock 


Name of Security 


or Amcunt of Cash 


Name and Address of Depositary 


AS TO BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 


RAPID TRANSIT COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS, 412% SERIES 
due May |, 1966, of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation 
RAPID TRANSIT COLLATERAL TRUST SERIAL BONDS 

of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, as follows: 


$2,500,000 @ 8 due May 1, 1940 $3,700,000 @ 3% due May 1, 1946 
$2,700,000 @ 3 lue May 1, 1941 $3,700,000 @ 3 due May 1, 1947 
2,700,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1942 3,700,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1948 
2,700,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1943 ,700,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1949 

$3,700,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1950 


$2,700,000 @ 342 due May 1, 1944 a 
$3,200,000 @ 3 due May 1, 1945 $3,500,000 @ 3%% due May 1, 1951 
BROOKLYN UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS, due February |, 1950 

KINGS COUNTY ELEVATED RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, due August |, 1949 

PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A, 

of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY, 
55 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


950.00 BROOKLYN TRUST COMPANY, 
177 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. or 
26 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


950.00 NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, 

Corporate Trust Department, 22 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
950.00 THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

Corporate Agency Department, |! Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
65.00 CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 

70 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


AS TO BROOKLYN AND QUEENS TRANSIT CORPORATION 


THE BROOKLYN CITY RAIL ROAD COMPANY FIRST CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS, due July |, (941 

BROOKLYN, QUEENS COUNTY AND SUBURBAN RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due July |, 194 
BROOKLYN, QUEENS COUNTY AND SUBURBAN RAILROAD COMPANY 
ard MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 
uly |, 

BROOKLYN CITY AND NEWTOWN RAILROAD COMPANY FIVE PER 
CENT. CONSOLIDATED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, due July 1, 1939 
THE CONEY ISLAND AND BROOKLYN RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST 
CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. FIFTY YEAR GOLD 
BONDS, due July 1, 1948 

THE NASSAU ELECTRIC RAILROAD COMPANY FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due April |, 1944 

NASSAU ELECTRIC RAILROAD COMPANY CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due January !, 1951 

PREFERRED STOCK, 

of Brooklyn and Queens Transit Corporation 


The securities of each class must be deposited with the above- 
named Depositary for such class before the c' business on 
September 30, 1939, must be in bearer form transferable by delivery 
merely or be accompanied by proper instruments of assignment and 
transfer in blank, duly executed, and all coupon securities must 
accompanied by the appurtenant interest coupons. if any, maturing 
after the date of such deposit. Upon the deposit of securities of each 
class, the Depesitary for such class will issue and deliver therefor 
transferable certificates of deposit of Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corporation or, as the case may be, of Brooklyn and Queens Transit 
Corporation in registered form approved by said Transit Commission. 
Provision is made in the Plan and such deposit agreements for the 
collection of the appurtenant interest coupons or claims for interest 
maturing on deposited securities prior to the date of consummation 
of the Plan, and upon collection, for the remittance of the proceeds 
to the registered owners of the certificates of deposit therefor. Ap- 
plication will be made in due course to list on the New York Stock 
Exchange the certificates of deposit for securities now listed on such 
Exchange. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Trust Department, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


580.00 THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Agency Department, {1 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


500.00 THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Agency Department, {i Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


750.00 CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
70 Broadway, New York, N. 


620.00 GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Trust Department, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


950.00 CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
70 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


570.00 egy et TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
orp 


$830.00 


orate Trust Department, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


20.00 THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Corporate Agency Department, {i Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


The deposit of such securities under the Plan and the respective 
deposit agreements, or the withdrawal thereof from deposit in the 
event of termination of the Plan or upon the accrual and exercise of 
rights of withdrawal in certain other events as therein provided, 
will not subject such securities or the owners thereof to any charges 
or expense. 


Copies of the Plan, together with forms of transmittal letters to be 
used by the security holders in depositing their securities, are being 
sent by mail to all holders of securities of the respective classes above 
mentioned whose addresses are known. In addition, copies of the 
Plan may be examined by the security holders during regular busi- 
ness hours, and copies of the letter of transmittal applicable to each 
class of securities may be obtained, at the office of Mr. Fred C. 
Marston, Secretary of the Corporations, 385 Flatbush Avenue Exten- 
sion, Brooklyn, New York, or at the above-mentioned address of the 
Depositary for such class of securities. 


and members of the Transit Commission. In the opinion of such Committee, it 


Tee Plan is the result of intensive negotiations between the members of the Unification Committee of the Corporations and the 


and other representatives of the City 


ayor 

is the fairest and best Plan for the public and private interests that is possible under existing conditions, as regards the total 
purchase price, the division thereof as between the rapid transit and power properties on one side and surface properties on the 
other and the allocations of such price te the various classes of securities of the System, and as regards its other terms and 
conditions. The Board of Directors: of each Corporation, after fully considering all pertinent facts and conditions, including 
the fixed five cent fare limit upon revenues regardless of economic conditions, increasing wages and costs of materials, increasing 
taxes, tax-free competition in increasing measure of the City’s Independent System and other risks of the business, has 
reached the same conclusion, and accordingly, recommends to the holders of the securities of the System the prompt deposit 
of their securities and acceptance of the Plan as being in their own interest. 


Dated, New York, N. Y., August 2, 1939. 


BROOKLYN-MANHATTAN TRANSIT CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN AND QUEENS TRANSIT CORPORATION 


GERHARD M. DAHL, Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM S. MENDEN, President 
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New-Business Brevities 


Auto Innovations 


Advance hints on the new “Chrys- 
ler” 
bodies will be much changed with new 
transmissions and wider windows fea- 
tured—for the first time car heaters 
may be standard equipment while run- 
ning boards will be optional. . . . Gen- 
eral Motors will utilize the new Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford “eye-glass” which is 
said to aid visual efficiency and re- 
duce driving fatigue—another G. M. 
improvement is a_ safety steering 
wheel that yields in a crash to ease 
the blow against the driver’s body. 
. . . Nash-Kelvinator which popular- 
ized the car with the convertible bed 
has several additions under considera- 
tion for 1940 models—a miniature 
kitchenette built into the body is men- 
tioned. 


Plastic Parade 


Briggs Manufacturing will be first 
with an all-plastic automobile body 
made from a new material called 
“Steelplast’”—such bodies have great- 
er tensile strength, are much lighter 
and would be less costly than steel. 
... Fairchild Engine & Airplane has 
secured exclusive rights in aeronau- 
tics to the “Duramold” plastic proc- 
ess—this makes possible the molding 
of fuselages and wings. . . . Plastics 
continue to invade the toy field—a 
new golf game of Adult Games, Inc., 
employs “Plaskon” dice while E. S. 
Lowe Company is now using “Cata- 
lin” to make Chinese tile games. . . . 
As an improvement over doilies and 
table mats Celluloid will offer new 
transparent mats made from _ its 
“Lumarith’—they will be available in 
flower designs, printed from hand- 
painted patterns. 


Television Topics 

Madison Square Garden is looking 
into large screen television for thea- 
tres with a view to telecasting prize 
fights in theatres throughout the 
country—if practicable, bicycle races, 
hockey matches, tennis tournaments 
and basketball games would also be 
televised. . . . General Electric in- 
cludes one of the most comprehensive 


models for 1940 reveal that . 


By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


reviews of television in its current 
half-year report—all the way from 
the first public demonstration in Janu- 
ary, 1928, in the home of a G. E. 
engineer, up to date. . . . Columbia 
Broadcasting’s plans for the opening 
of a television studio in Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal and a tele-aerial atop 
the Chrysler Building in New York 
have been delayed until October— 
the not too favorable sales of tele- 
vision receivers is said to be one 
reason. 


Offshoots and Sidelines 


Further diversifying its line of 
automotive products, Murray Cor- 
poration is adding a line of automatic 
electric stokers of radically new de- 
sign—this marks the formal debut of 
the company in the coal stoker field. 
. . . Blaw-Knox expands into gas- 
conditioning with a newly developed 
series of small gas cleaners—these ap- 
pliances will thoroughly cleanse the 
illuminating gas before it enters the 
stoves of hotels, restaurants, etc... . 
The “Pyrex” heat and shock resist- 
ing glass of Corning Glass Works will 
be used for the first time in making 
a new centrifugal pump—made avail- 
able by Nash Engineering, the pump 
is expected to find a ready demand 
in the chemical, drug and food indus- 
tries... . / After specializing on ‘*Flexi- 
ble Flyer” sleds for fifty years, S. L. 
Allen & Company will add a new 
product for the first time in its his- 
tory—a line of skis. 


“charming young men” 
who are regarded as pros- 
pects for the Democratic | 
presidential nomination in | 
1940 could be explained in 
one way: they will be third 
termites until the present in- | 


T WORK 
HE mystery of the 
cumbent decides. .. . 


Appliance Anomalies 


Some 500 gas stations and 2,500 
auto supply stores handling Firestone 
Tire & Rubber products are being 
utilized as outlets for an increasing 
line of electrical household appliances 
— “Firestone” toasters, griddles, 
waffle irons, food mixers and flat 
irons are carried, as well as part of 
the “Westinghouse” and “Silex” 
lines... . New improvements in elec- 
tric irons will be featured for fall: 
Proctor Electric is introducing the 
“Never-Lift” iron which automatical- 
ly raises itself when not being used, 
while Taylor Cole Company has an- 
other with a transparent handle in 
which an electric light remains lit as 
long as the current is on—both of 
these innovations should help the ab- 
sent-minded housewives. 


Beverage Bevy 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale has am- 
bitious promotion plans for its new 
“Spur” as an all-year soft drink— 
but it will no longer be classified as a 
“cola” beverage... . White Rock 
Mineral Springs has started exploit- 
ing “QO 9,” an improved quinine tonic 
—it is said to differ from other similar 
drinks because it contains citric acid 
and therefore can be used in mixing 
with gin without adding fruit juices. 
. . . Pepsi-Cola continues as the No. 
1 rumor stock with many stories 
circulating about its coming expan- 
sion abroad and a big radio broadcast- 
ing program—gossip also has it that 
the shares will be split up on a 20-for- 
1 basis and listed on the New York 
Curb. 


Odds and Ends 


Add to list of special weeks—‘“ Air 
Progress Week” sponsored by the 
National Aeronautic Association and 
“Pay-Your-Doctor Week” started by 
The National Shawmut Bank... . 
Nestle-LeMur may have a_ bigger 
market for beauty parlor equipment 
—permanent waves for high school 
and college boys seem to have be- 
come a fad. . . . Latest song to come 
from Tin Pan Alley—title : “Save me, 
Governor Dickinson, I’m on the Road 
to Ruin.” 
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Int’l Hydro-Electric 


Continued from page 6 


under the Holding Company Act, the 
Association proceeded at once to 
strengthen and simplify its capital 
set-up. These trust powers were can- 
celled early in 1939 and control of the 
Association placed in the hands of 
Liquidating Trustees for Interna- 
tional Hydro in Paper’s final act of 
segregation. 

The “liquidation” management has 
been able to reduce 1938 fixed charges 
of the System by some $2.75 million 
(10.4 per cent) compared with 1933. 
A further substantial’ annual saving 
(nearly $1 million) will eventually re- 
sult from the 1938-1939 Gatineau re- 
financings totaling $81 million and 
from some $12 million additional re- 
fundings of other units. These sav- 
ings, however, will be materially af- 
fected by the method that Gatineau 
adopts to amortize the $7.2 million 
bond discount incurred ; it could be an 
annual earnings deduction of $400,000 
if amortized over a 30-year period. 
Further extensive savings of this type 
are possible, particularly if the pres- 
ent status of New England Power 
Association improves sufficiently to 
permit refunding its $48.6 million 
bonds and $66.3 million preferred 
stocks, dividends on which are slight- 
ly in arrears. 


Earnings Status 


On a participating basis, the $2 
cumulative Class A stock ($16 ar- 
rears per share) has never earned 
more than a few cents per share 
above the $2 preferential, despite 
the fact that on a priority basis earn- 
ings amounted to as much as $4.17 
in 1930. The lowest point in the 
earnings cycle was reached in 1938, 
when 4 cents per Class A share 
was reported, compared with $2.02 
(priority) in 1937, and 54 cents in 
1936. Exemplifying the extreme 
leverage of the Class A, the stock 
earned 58 cents per share for the first 
three months of 1939, compared with 
32 cents for the similar 1938 quarter, 
and with 31 cents per share for the 
12 months ended March 31, 1939. 

No dividends have been paid on 


the Class A stock since 1932, and - 


none on the $3.50 preferred since 
1934. Resumption of payments on 
either class is improbable until the 
tangible income of the holding com- 


Come to 
SEA CLIFF INN 
on NANTUCKET 


this Summer 


Superb Swimming, Sailing, Golf, Tennis, 
Fishing, Riding, Cycling and other Sports 


N ANTUCKET, quaint old home port 
of whaling ships and clippers, has 
a charm all its own. Here you will find 
everything you have always hoped to 
find in a vacation spot—and nothing 
undesirable. 3 good golf courses. Surf 
and sheltered bathing. Cocktail lounge 
and concert music. Enjoy a perfect holi- 
day with us— where the air is cool, the 
water is warm, and the people are 
friendly. 
The SEA CLIFF INN is now under new man- 
agement. Many improvements have been made, 
including 40 gleaming, modern tile baths, 
with tubs and showers. American Plan rates 
Sankaty Head Lighthouse, a picturesque descriptive folder 
dmark on Nantucket. Reservations should be made in advance. 


SEA CLIFF INN and Cottages 


DEPT. 78 ARTHUR JELLIS, Pres. NANTUCKET, MASS. 


New! 
INVESTOGRAPH 


at a popular price 


A SMALLER edition of the complete Service, as used 
profitably for 10 years by investment trusts, banks, insur- 


ance companies and large investors, is now available. 
Designed for individuals with $40,000 or less in equities, 
this new, weekly Junior Service is top value at only $53.00 
a year. For free descriptive booklet, “How to Make 
Market Dollars Grow," write 


INVESTOGRAPHS, INC. 


31 Gibbs St. Dept. 3F Rochester, N. Y. 


New Factograph Manual Coming— 


ORDER NOW! 


"1600 STOCK FACTOGRAPHS" (NEW Aug. |, 1939 Edition), reprints 1100 regular 
revised Factographs as they appeared in Financial World, Feb. 23, 1938, to July 26, 
1939, also 500 condensed Factographs on N. Y. Curb stocks never included before, 
with complete alphabetical index. Just the facts you want to help decide which 
stocks to buy, which to sell, which to hold. Every company on N. Y. Stock Exchange 
and N. Y. Curb represented by a regular or a condensed Factograph. More infor- 
mation in condensed form than two 500-page books. Over 280 pages. $3.85. 


Buyers in N. Y. City add 2% for N. Y. C ity Sales Tax 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ITEMS of 
INTEREST 


Upon request, and without obligation, 
any of the literature listed below will 
be sent free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a 
request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


STEAMER SAILINGS : 
A 31-page booklet fuil of factual informa. 
tion of interest to anyone contemplating 
a voyage. It gives places and dates of 
sailings and arrivals of special cruises as 
well as European sailings, etc. 
AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 
This beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 98 style-leading models at new low 
prices, with features and specifications un- 
obtainable from any other boat builder. 
HOW TO AVOID MISTAKES THAT 
MAKE EVEN NEW HOMES OBSOLETE 
A 23-page book printed in two colors of 
fundamentals that will make your home 


stay modern longer, better to live in and 


easier to sell. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 

IN YOUR HOME 
This booklet brings you the facts about 
a great advance in low-cost warm-air heat- 
ing for homes. (Published by the world’s 
largest installers of home heating and air- 
conditioning systems.) 

SECURITY RECORD BOOK 
A durable, loose-leaf binder containing 
blank forms sufficient for the ordinary in- 
vestor’s holdings; additional forms sup- 
plied as you need them. Offered by a 
well-known bond house. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 
Prospectus on Common Stock available 
upon request. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
24-page informative booklet on this sub- 
ject. Prepared by a New York Stock 
Exchange firm. 

PACKAGE STOCKS 
All listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Priced $600 to $1,900. Each 
group contains 10 or 20 selected stocks 
of five shares each. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS 
A 24-page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company and the organization 
and operation of the Bell System. 


CHAIN STORE STATISTICS 
Containing record of operations of 30 
Chain Store Companies and other in- 
formation of interest to investors. 

INSIDE INFORMATION 

ON BINOCULARS 
32-page booklet, profusely illustrated, ex- 
plaining little understood facts on the 
optical characteristics that distinguish dif- 
ferent glasses. 


KIND TO HIS WIFE... 

CRUEL TO HIS WIDOW 
A dramatically told story of the Double 
Duty Dollar plan which will provide a 
retirement income to your wife and you, 
or either survivor. if you live to retire- 
ment age 


FOR THE PUBLIC— 

NEW WRITING EASE 
Folder telling all about the new desk 
sets with pen that writes instantly and 
smoothly. The point rests in ink. A 
year’s average supply at one filling. Not 
a fountain pen. 

CAN I MAKE A LIVING AS A LIFE 

INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE? 
An informative 30-page booklet covering 
every phase of this subject; suitable for 
anyone seeking employment which offers 
a future. 


RADIO NEWS 
Describes some unusual radio instruments 
which in addition to superb domestic re- 
ception make possible the selection of 
news and entertainment from over 200 
cities in 105 foreign countries. 


pany has been built up to a basis 
strong enough to assure continued in- 
terest payments on the $26.6 million 
debenture 6s of 1944. This compara- 
tively short term maturity may be- 
come an increasingly important mar- 
ket factor affecting the outlook for the 
preferred and Class A stocks. The 
situation is far from hopeless, but the 
fundamental risk factor is still large 
even at a current nominal price of 7 
for the Class A stock. Earnings for 
the second half of 1939, however, 
should show large gains over the 
storm period of 1938. 


News and Opinions 


Continued from page 11 


moved into eighth position in the na- 
tion’s automobile registrations. The 
“Champion” line—responsible for the 
big improvement—was brought out 
in April. Chances favor earnings this 
year equal to—or surpassing—the 
1936 result of around $1 per share. 
Common dividends, however, will not 
be seen until arrearage debenture in- 
terest is settled. (Also FW, July 12.) 


Corporate Earnings Reports 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK 
1939 1938 
12 Months to June 30 
Anchor Hocking Glass............. $1.55 
Baldwin Locomotive ............ D 2.05 D 0.04 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit ..... D 1.22 D 1.25 
Brooklyn Union Gas.,........... 3.07 2.22 
Brooklyn & Queens Transit...... D 2.12 D 2.33 

D 0.74 D 3.90 

eveland Electric Illuminating.. 2.63 2.36 
Commonwealth Edison ........... 2.46 2.28 
Consolidated Edison of N. Y..... 2.09 2.20 
Consolidated Gas Elec. Light & 

Fox (Peter) Brewing............. 2.02 1.63 
er 1.49 1.93 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation....... 0.13 D 0.10 
MeGraw Hiettric 2.34 1.51 
2.59 
D 3.88 D 4.29 

9 Months to June 30 
1.00 0.59 
, 1.40 1.27 
Outboard Marine 2.77 1.87 

6 Months to June 30 
Abbott Laboratories ............ 1.43 1.24 
0.87 0.66 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg............... 0.96 1.62 
— 1.37 D 0.52 
Amer. Home Products............ 2.50 1.83 
0054990 D 1.03 D 1.17 
Amer. Machine & Metals......... 0.28 D 0.54 
Amer. Radiator & Standard Sani- 

000% 0.08 D 0.10 
Amer. Zinc Lead & Smelting...... D 0.12 D 0.33 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.......... 0.13 D 1.14 
Belding Heminway .............. 0.57 0.31 
Bendix Aviation 1.03 D 0.24 
Bethlehem Steel 0.78 D 0.81 
Blumenthal (Sidney) D 0.74 D 2.38 
Boeing Airplane D 0.25 D 0.13 
1.03 D 0.28 
Briggs & Stratton............... 1.86 1.34 
*D 0.02 *D 0.02 
0.38 0.12 
D 0.46 D 1.04 
Calumet & Hecla Consol. Copper * 0.26 * 0.03 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 

D 0.11 D 0.49 
SS D 1.51 D 1.30 
Celanese Corp. of America........ 1.74 one 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze....... 2.03 0.01 
1.69 0.29 
Commercial Credit 1.90 2.65 
Commercial Investment Trust 1.81 2.01 
Commercial Solvents ....... 0.17 D 0.14 
Continental Oil (Delaware) .. 0.54 0.66 
Continental Roll & Steel......... D 0.98 D 0.66 
0.74 D0.003 
Crown Cork & Geal.......ccc.e0. 1.05 1.26 
rrr D 1.09 D 5.34 
Curtiss-Wright ........ ‘sae 0.30 0.14 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert 0.79 0.65 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. 0.99 D 0.16 
Diamond T Motor....... sibs 0.23 D 0.03 
0.27 D 0.24 
0.69 1.00 
Eastern Rolling Mill............. D 0.31 D 0.92 
Easy Washing Machine........... 0.28 D 0.50 
Edison Bros. Stores. = 1.27 1.21 
Eisler Electric ..... 0.04 D 0.08 
Electric Auto-Lite .. ye 2.36 D 0.15 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner..... oun D 0.32 D 0.62 
Fairbanks, Morse 1.20 0.03 
0.82 1.06 
D 2.20 D 2.77 
General 0.31 0.47 
General 2.24 0.66 
General 0.12 0.06 
General 0.44 0.32 
General Theatres Equipment...... 0.55 0.53 
Gillette Safety Razor............. 0.43 0.34 
Graham-Paige Motors............. D 0.25 D 0.31 
D 0.25 D 0.57 
Granite City Gteel ....cccccecees 0.09 D 0.71 
0.16 D 0.10 


1939 1938 

6 Months to June 30 

$2.63 $2.18 
Hershey Chocolate 
Holland Furnace 

Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting.. e 


od 


Internat. Business Machines. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel...... 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace....... 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ............ 
Lion = 


9 


ix} 


~] 


Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Muskegon Piston Ring........... 
Wattomel Distillers 


BARWON 


2 
5 
i?) 
yo 


Panhandle Producing & Refining... 
Pender (David) Grocery........... 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand......... 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron.......... 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt......... 


ABA. 


Rustless Iron & Steel............ 
Schenley Distillers 
Shattuck (Frank G.)............. 


a 
: 
9 
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United Gas Improvement.......... 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol.......... 


Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke...... 
Western Auto Supply............ 
00% 
Wilcox (H. F.) Oil & Gas....... 
Wright Aeronautical ............. 
Yellow Truck & Coach........... 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire... 


Pillsbury Flour Mills............. 
b—Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. *—Before de- 


pletion. t—TIncluding $121,349 non-recurring income. 
D—Deficit. 
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Union Carbide B+ 


Representing one of the outstand- 
ing units in the chemical group, 
shares merit continued retention over 
the longer term; recent price, 84 (in- 
dicated ann. rate, $2). This is an- 
other situation that may be calculated 
to benefit directly from any further 
rise in steel operations. Union Car- 
bide—among other things—happens 
to be one of the largest suppliers of 
ferro-alloys used in the production 
of high quality steels. In addition, 
company is an important supplier of 
bulk oxygen to the industry for clean- 
ing and treating steel plates and 
billets. (Also FW, June 14.) 


Western Auto Supply B 


At prevailing levels, around 33, 
shares could be considered for place- 
ment of moderate speculative funds 
(ann. div., $1.60). By reporting a 
year-to-year profits gain of more 
than 400 per cent in the first six 
months (equal to $1.51 per share), 
company went somewhat ahead of 
unofficial estimates. Aside from ris- 
ing consumer incomes, company is 
benefiting from the record level of 
automobile and truck registrations 
indicated for 1939. A short time ago, 
it was announced that expansion 
would be resumed on a larger scale. 
In 1939, for example, some 25 or 30 
new outlets will be opened, compared 
with only 6 in the previous year. 
(Also FW, June 28.) 


Baking Stocks 


Concluded from page 8 


modity prices. “Hedging” is widely 
resorted to in an effort to stabilize 
operations. But the fact remains that 
significant changes in commodity 
levels exert a dominant effect on cost- 
price relationships—often spelling the 
difference between profits and losses. 
It follows that the stocks of the bak- 
ing industry are inherently specula- 
tive. 

Chief point at issue right now, 
however, is that baking trends are 
moving in a favorable direction. In 
fact, if cost-price relationships con- 
tinue along presently indicated lines, 
there is every reason to expect that 


the industry’s net in 1939 will exceed . 


—or at least equal—the favorable 
levels attained last year. 

In the bread baking group, Purity 
Bakeries (recent price, 18)—with 


Financial Notice 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Company 

Baltimore, Maryland 


IN THE 


District Court of the United States 


For the District of Maryland 


IN THE MATTER OF THE BALTI- } In Proceedings for 


MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD >4 


COMPANY, Petitioner. No. 9294 


TO ALL PERSONS IN INTEREST WITH RESPECT TO 
THE PLAN OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY FOR MODIFICATION OF INTER- 
EST CHARGES AND MATURITIES (INCLUDING 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY 
COMPANY, BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
CORPORATION AND CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS 
~ WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY), DATED AUGUST 

1938. 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the provisions of an order 
of the District Court of the United States for the District of Mary- 
land, entered July 31st, 1939, in the above-entitled proceedings that: 


(a) Petitions of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway Company, Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Railroad Corporation and The Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Western Railroad Company, filed on July 28, 1939 under 
Chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act of the United States, have been 
duly approved as properly filed under said Chapter XV. 


(b) A hearing on the Plan for Modification of Interest Charges 
and Maturities, dated August 15, 1938, filed with said petitions, 
will be held before the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Maryland on the 18th day of September, 1939, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon, in the Room of the United States District 
Court, Baltimore, Maryland, or as soon thereafter as the matter 
can be heard, at or after which hearing the Court may approve 
and confirm said Plan as filed or as modified in the manner provided 
in said Chapter XV, whereupon the Plan so approved and con- 
firmed will be binding upon said petitioners and upon all creditors 
and security holders thereof. The Court may allow such interven- 
tions of persons in interest as it may deem just and proper, but any 
person in interest shall have the right to present evidence and be 
heard thereon, in person or by attorney, with or without intervention. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
By GEO. M. SHRIVER, Senior Vice-President 


Dated: August 7th, 1939. 
By Order of the Court. 


current earnings indicated at the best 
levels since 1931—may show further 
moderate price appreciation, but the 
stock is interesting mainly in relation 
to possibilities for larger dividends. 
Continental Baking “A” (17), Gen- 
eral Baking (9) and Ward pre- 
ferred (34) should all record further 


improvement and existing holdings of 
these issues merit retention in specu- 
lative lists. As for the biscuit units, 
National (recent price, 27) and 
United (18) appear attractive from 
the viewpoint of yield; present posi- 
tions in Loose-Wiles (19) could be 


continued. 
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Analyze Your 
Investment Position 


NVESTORS who wish to obtain the maximum of 
benefit from the new market phase must bring their 
portfolios into step with the movement before it enters 

its selective phase. Otherwise they will find it increas- 
ingly difficult to switch from their least attractive hold- 
ings to others with greater promise. 


® As the business and investment prospect clarifies, the 
market can be expected to take on a more intricate pat- 
tern. Many issues now keeping up with the leaders will 
drop behind, while others will come to life. It is in this 
period that many investors will discover that their hold- 
ings are out of line because they failed to make the neces- 
sary adjustments at the outset. 


Individual Situations Affect Each Issue 


@ It is not enough to select investments on the basis of general 
conditions or prospects. Special situations surrounding every bond 
and stock in which investments can be made, and these must be 
determined frequently after deep research and the most painstak- 
ing analysis. 

® Purchase of your securities multiplies the necessity for keeping 
close watch on them and for checking every determinable fact 
regarding each issue, the company it represents, the industry in 
which it operates, and general market and financial conditions. 
Too often investors feel that having exercised judgment in select- 
ing an issue there is no longer need for constant scrutiny or careful 
watching in order to determine when it may encounter a reverse, 
or may amply discount its determinable possibilities in the way of 
market enhancement or income return. 


@ In this present market it is im- 
portant that you obtain the most 
expert guidance. Your funds should 
be kept consistently in industries 
and issues offering dependable 
promise of profit. Your current 
holdings should be analyzed prompt- 
ly in order to determine the weaker 
issues, and whether they should be 
replaced now or later on. Not all 
the advisable switches may be nec- 
essary now, as there may be the 
probability of a more favorable 
price situation developing. But you 
owe it to yourself to find out today 
just what should be done at once 
and what you should be prepared to 
do later. . 


Preliminary Survey 
Without Obligation 


@ If your securities have a 
value of $10,000 or more, 
we will be glad to make a 
preliminary survey of them. 
@ We will tell you just 
what issues may be out of 
line with the investment 
prospect, and why; tell 
you whether they should 
be sold now or later, and 
why; we will comment on 
your investment program 
and suggest the proper al- 
location of your funds. 


@ Use the coupon for this 
survey. (No obligation). 


The LEASE explain (without obligation 

FINANCI AL WORLD foundations for 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


market profits and better income. 
I enclose a list of my securities and 
their cost. 


Objective: Income []_ Capital 


21 West t 

est Stree New York, N.Y. enhancement [) (or) Both O 


Refrigerator Record 


ITH total domestic volume 

topping the 250,000 mark, the 
household electric refrigerator indus- 
try hung up a new sales record for 
the month of June. Previous high 
point for the month was recorded in 
1937. The showing reflects aggres- 
sive promotional policies, rising con- 
sumer incomes and the high level of 
residential building activity. 


New Books 


Concluded from page 2 


experienced a tremendous economic 
progress from rude pioneer levels to 
modern civilization, hardly duplicated 
in any other country over such short 
a period of time. This development, 
of course, was reflected in a rapidly 
rising standard of living. However, 
since 1929 a combination of adverse 
factors such as the general depression, 
droughts, exhaustion of reserves, 


mounting public and private debts, 


relief advances, etc., has caused a re- 
versal in that province’s economic 
trend. A solution of the region’s 
problems can only be had if it suc- 
ceeds in restoring wheat to a position 
of proper perspective. This involves 
a change in methods (which is al- 
ready under way) from exploitation 
of resources to conservation and the 
firm establishment of an economy 
which will reduce as far as possible 
the waste of human and natural re- 
sources. Even if that goal is at- 
tained and normal wheat crops are 
restored, the new levels of living 
standards, the professor admits, will 
be lower than before the depression, 
since for geographical and climatic 
reasons the province’s dependence 
upon wheat is likely to continue. 
This means that the living standard 
will fluctuate with the volume and 
price changes of that crop. While this 
study is confined to the peculiar situa- 
tion of Saskatchewan, the fundamen- 
tal principles and theories evolved in 
this book likewise hold true for any 
of the other great wheat growing cen- 
ters of the world. 


x * 


Nore: The books reviewed may be 
purchased through THE FINANCIAL 
Book SuHop, which also can 
supply any book published on finance, 
business, industry, etc. 
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Dividends 


Declared 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
Company Kate riod able Record _ Company Rate riod able Record 
abbott Daisies 25¢ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Nat'l Union Fire Ins........ $1.50 .. Aug. 14 July 31 
‘Acme Steel . We Q Sep. 12 Aug. 18 Q Bep. 15 Aug. 31 
‘acme Wire ........-. sc .. Aug. 15 July 31 New Amsterdam Cas.........! sT%e S Oct. 1 Sep. 1 
‘Ala. & Vicksburg RR $3. #S Oct. 1 Sep. 8 New Jersey Zinc.............. 50c .. Sep. 9 Aug. 18 
12% Q Aug.15 Aug. 10 N. Queens El. & Pr....... $2 Q Sep. 14 Aug. 25 
Allied Laboratories Se Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 ere tteeeaee $ 1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. ll 
\llied Stores 5% pf. $1.25 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 19 Nineteen Hundred Corp. B..12% .. Aug. 15 Aug. 
‘Amer. Banknote pf. .75e Q Oct. 2 Sep. 11 | Norands Mines ............... $1 Sep. 15 Aug. 21 
‘Amer. Can pf.. $1.75 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 N. Amer. Rayon, A and B....50e .. Aug. 11 Aug. 4 
‘Amer. Factors .l0e M Aug. 19 July 31 Northwestern P. S. 7% pf... $1.7 75 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
es M Sep. 9 Aug. 31 $1.50 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
\mer. Fork & H ...l5e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 Nova Scotia L. & P. pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
‘Amer. Hide & adie pf....75¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 21 Ohio State Be Mwcesss<ens 25 Q Aug. 1 July 27 
‘Amer. Home Products. ....200 M Sep. 1 Aug. 14 Otis Elevator Df......... ese $1.50 Q Sep. 20 Aug. 25 
Amer. Invest. Securities. . 10c .. Aug. 15 July 28 Parker (8S. C.) & Co. Cl. A..50e Q Aug. 1 July 25 
‘Amer. Meter Co......... T5e Sep. 15 Aug. 30 Do 40¢ pf. eee pteteeeeee 10e Q Aug. 1 July 25 
‘mer. Re-Insurance .. 4 Aug. 15 Aug Parker Rust Proof Co......... 25e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
‘Amer. Tobacco Co... $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 .. fers: 75e Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
.. - $1.25 Sep. 1 Aug. 10 Peninsular Tel. pf $1.75 Q Aug. 15 Aug. 
Anaconda Copper ...........- 25c .. Sep. 21 Sep. 5 Peoples Gas & Fuel.......... 20e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Armstrong Cork ............+- 25e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 8 Philadelphia Co. pf........... 25¢ S Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
$1 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Pitney-Bowes Post M......... 10¢ Q Aug. 21 Aug. 1 
Assoc. Dry Goods Ist pf..... $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 Pittsburgh Suburban Water Service » k 
Atlantic Refining ............ 25¢ Q Sep. 15 Aug. 21 ....$1.387% Q Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 1 Pollak Mfg. 2 Oc .. Aug. 17 Aug. 7 
Baldwin | Locomotive 7% pf..$1.05 S Sep. 1 Aug. 19 Potomac Ej. & Pr. 6% pf....$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Barlow & Seelig Mfg. A......30e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 $1.37% Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Belding Heminway ... Q Aug. 15 Aug. 9 Purity Bakeries Corp......... 25¢€ .. Bep. 1 Aug. 15 
Bendix Aviation ...... .. Sep. 1 Aug. 5 Quaker State Oil Ref......... 20e .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 
Bethlehem Steel 7% ee Q Oct. 2 Sep. 8 Radio Corp. Am. Ist pf..... 87¥%e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 8 
2 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 8 Do B pf. SL. 25 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 8 
Birmingham Gas $3.50 pr. pf.87 ae Q Sep. 1 Aug. 20 Rochester G. «. E. 6% pf. C.$1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Bonwit Teller pf.............- .. Aug. 1 July 20 Do 6% pf. De ceccereceees $1. -50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 11 
Borden Co. ..... Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Do 5% pf. $1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 1l 
Edison .. ..$2 Q Aug. 31 Aug. 11 Rexy Theatre, 37%e Q Aug. 24 Aug. 10 
Brown Shoe Co. .0e Sep. 1 Aug. 18 San Carlos Co, Ltd. .. Aug. 15 Aug. 2 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan........25e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Savage Arms Corp.............2! .. Aug. 21 Aug. 10 
37%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 9 Do 2d .. Aug. 21 Aug. 10 
25c .. Aug. 4 July 31 Scott Wy CO. Q 
Carter (W.) Co. pf -$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 $4.50 pf. 12% .. Nov 
Castle M.)... ...25¢ Q Aug. 10 Aug ) Paper fills Ltd. @ 00 
95 An@ il Aum, FT | 
Celotex -$1.25 Q Ang. 11 Aug. oii sc Sep 13 Aug 
Aug. Au 5 Sonotone Corp. pf............. 5e p. 
Mail “Order, Call. Edison pf. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 19 
Chile Copper ....... .. Aug. 25 Aug 12%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Clark Controller ....... .25¢ .. Aug. 12 Aug. 7 Standard. Cap & Seal......... = Q ane. : 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms. .50e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 11 Q Sep. 
Connecticut Power ......... 2%c Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Standard Oil (Ind.).......... 25e Q Aus. 
Consolidated Edison N. Y.....: 50e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 11 | Sun Oil ..... Q % 
Cons, E. Lt. & Pr (Balt.).90¢ Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 DO pf. $1.50 Q Sep. 
$1.12% .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 Swift International ..........50e Q Sep. 1 ug. 1 
Paper .. Sep. 1 Aug. 21 oal & Oil........ Q 11 
Tide Water Assoc, Oil. Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Cook Paint & Varnish Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Union Tank 3 Q Sep. ane. 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 U. Piaying Card..........4 50e Q Oct. eD. 
Crane Co, pf 5 Q Sep. 15 Sep. U. Piyweed pf... 37%e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Creameries of Amer. pf. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 | Vanadium Alloys Steel........ Sep. 2 Aug. 19 
0g 2 .. Sep. 2.15 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 14 | Warren Foundry & Pipe. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
& B 30¢ Aug. 31 Aug.18 | Wash. Ry. & Elec. Co. ........ $9 .. Aug. 31 Aug. 15 
Do pf ‘@ ‘Aug. 31 Aug. 18 $2.50 Dee. 1 Nov. 15 
Detroit Gasket & M. pf. ...... Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 3 
Dewey & Almy Chem.......... 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Wentworth Mit Sev Aus. 15 Aus 
50 A 25 Aug. 10 Wesson Oil & Snowdrift a $1 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 
Eaton Mfg. °° ug. Westinghouse El. & Mfg. pf. 87 Q Aug. 31 Aug. 
Bi. 7% pf. 16 Sep. 29 | Weston (G.) Ltd............. Q Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
Q Oct, ep. Westvaco Chlorine Products. . “350 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
Do $6 pf. ee 50 Q Oct. 16 Sep. 29 York Knitting M. Ltd. 1% Ist 
ep. 
Sep. 13 Do 1% $3.50 S Aug. 15 Aug. 1 
1.25 Q Oct. ep. 15 
Ewa Plantation 20e Q Aug. 15 Aug. 5 Accumulated 
ass Q Aug. 30 Aug. 23 Blum’s, Ine. $1.25 cum. pf..624%e .. Aug. 1 July 18 
Ft. Worth Stock Yards...... 37%ec .. Aug. 1 July 29 Chicago El. Mfg. opt A......$1 -. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 
Freeport Sulphur ............ 2e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 8 87 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. ‘‘A’’....... $1 .. Aug. 15 Aug. 7 Inion pf...... ep. ug. 
Goodall Securities Corp...... $1.50 .. Aug. 1 July 26 7% pf...$1.75 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 15 
25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Knudsen Cream A.......... 37%c .. Aug. 25 Aug. 15 
Gt. Lakes Term. l0c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 5 Minnesota Val. 7% 
Greene Cananea Copper........ 75c .. Sep. 11 Sep. 5 $1.75 Aug. 1 July 22 
Gulf States Utilities $6 pf...$1.50 Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Do 8% DE. 25e .. Aug. 15 Aug. 
$1.37% Q Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Northwestern P. pf.$1. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Hackensack Water 7% pf...43%c Q Sep. 30 Sep. 14 Do 6% Df... 5 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 19 
Halnor Mines ............... l5e .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 | United Chemical pf..........., Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 1 U. S. Rub. Reclaim. pr. pf.. -» Sep. 1 Aug. 21 
Je SS re $1.50 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 18 Western Public Service pf. A. iiiee Sep. 1 Aug. 14 
Hanes lic Q Sep. 1 Aug. 21 Ent 
ug. Allied Laboratories ...........10e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Harbtoon Walker Refractories. . Aug. Manufacturers Casualty Ins....10c .. Aug.15 Aug. 
H $1.25 3 3 Sen. 15 Nat'l Union Fire Ins........... $1 .. Aug.14 July 31 
Holland $1.25 Q Sep, g | Westvaco Chlorine Produets.. . .25¢ Sep. 1 Aug. 10 
25c .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
$1.05 S Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Increased 
Jantzen Knit Mills 5% pf...$1.25 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 Tngereell BANG .cccccecices $1.50 .. Sep. 1 Aug. 7 
Kats DIS .csses. ec .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 Midvale Co. ...... .-$1.25 .. Oct. 2 Sep. 16 
i rer Q Oct. 1 p. 15 Otis Elevator .. ..25¢ Sep. 20 Aug. 25 
Kendall Co. pf. A.. Q Sep. 1 Aug. 10 Timken Roller Bearing... . - -50e Sep. 5 Aug. 16 
Kieinert Rubber Sep. 30 Sep..15 Westinghouse El. & Mfg.......75¢ Aug. 31 Aug. 8 
Lake Superior Dist. Pr. 7% ie 
bf. $1.75 Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 Initial 
Q Sep. 1 Aug. 15 | Copperweld Steel pf. Soe .. Sep. 10 Sep. 
pf. 3 Missouri Public Service....... .. Sep. 1 Aug. 15 
Macmillan cue .. Aug. 15 Aug. 10 
Manufacturers Casualty Ins.. Q Aug. 15 1 Resumed 
Middlesex Water: ............ Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 Bethlehem Steel ............. 50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 25 
Morse ‘Twist’ Drill’ & $1.50 40c .. Aug. 31 Aug. 5 
Muskegon Motor Specialties A..50e Q Sep. 1 Aug. 25 | Stand. Siliea 10c .. Aug. 15 Aug. 4 
automobile industry this year. Mean- 


Auto ‘Transition 


ITH model change-overs af- 
fecting output totals in prac- 
tically all plants, August promises to 
be the low production month in the 


while, with sales holding at relatively 
high levels, field stocks are being re- 


‘duced rapidly and opening of the 


1940 model year should find the in- 
dustry in a-strategic inventory posi- 
tion and buyers in a receptive mood. 


‘‘American Stock Guide 
& Bond Handbook’ | 


Revised August Issue.......... $0.50 | 


A handy pocket-size manual of 

Statistics about 1768 active stocks, 
| arranged according to groups — 
| Apparel, Automobiles, Auto Ac- 
cessories, Aviation, Building, Chain 
Stores, Chemicals, Coal, Coppers, 
etc., etc. Revised each month. 
Single copy 5) cents, postpaid. 
| Next 12 issues, $5.00, or send $1.00 
for the next two numbers. 


August Issue Now Ready 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP | 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 


~NEW CAPITAL 


for your business 


Our broad financial con- 
tacts and experience in 
corporate financing may 
be of value to you. 


} We invite inquiries from established 
firms or corporations. 


H. D. WILLIAMS & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York City 


LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
- for THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


A leading bindery manufacturer has made up for 
us a very attractive and durable leatherette binder 

9 x 12% inches, 3% inches thick—the right size 
| te hold 26 issues (6 months’ copies) of THE 
| FINANCIAL WORLD. Title is stamped on the 
| dark green cover in rich antique gilt. In a few 
| seconds each week's issue may be inserted in this 
| binder to stay or it may be removed just as easily. 
| Price $2.50; special—2 binders $4.75, postpaid. 
| 


Guenther Publishing Corporation 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A MAJOR MOVE 


A valuable and illuminating discussion of a 
rapidly approaching Major Market Move, plus 
TECHNIGRAPHICS specific advices contained 
in our next three bulletins will be sent you as a 
Trial on receipt of one dollar. 


TECHNIGRAPHICS 


Published by Kelsey Statistical Service 
One Wall Street New York 


New AVERAGE WALL CHART 
\ 


Dow-Jones, 40-Bond, 2 British aver- 
Zs ages. Accurate, comprehensive, authori- 
tative. Size 22x42”; arithmetic scale. Specify 

rolled or folded for desk use. Price $1.00, postage 
prepaid. Securities Research Corp., 100 Milk St., Boston. 


| When writing advertisers please 
| tell them you saw their message in 
“FINANCIAL WORLD 
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000 Omitted 
Outstanding Gaptiaiastion Net Per Share of Common 
New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Pfd. Workin Book 1937 19: Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—State ffice Products $ (Shs.) (Par) Capi Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Divs. 1938 
| Securities & A Gen’l mgt. inv. trust 913 None 147(n) .... *$7.56  +$0.29 $0.70 +D$0.01 None 4%— 2 
arr 27—Nev. San Francisco, Cal. Cans for food, paint, etc. None None 195(n) $1,226 12.04 0.8: 0.50 1.15 .50 12 — 47 
Pacific Pr. & Lt. pf... ° i910—Maine Portland, Ore. Control. byAm. Pr. & Lt. 20,500 66 1,600(n) 308 onae pl1.95 None p13.10 one 74 —46 
Pacific Pub. Ser......1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Control. by 8. O., Cal. 7,480 466 742(n) 684 Nil 1.15 None 1.08 0.10 8 —3 
Page- Hersey Tubes.... 1926—Canada ‘Toronto, Ont. Tubes, pipe for oil, etc. one None 174(n) 6,443 56.78 5.93 4.00 4.23 4.25 96 —87 
Pantepec Oil ........1926—Del. ©. Venezuelean oil pr’'d’c’r None None 2,441(1) Def. None None 7%— 3 
Paramount Motors ....1928—Del. Arlington, Va. Small home building None None 188(1 ror 7.20 jD0.24 None jD0.02 None 4%— 3 
Parkersburg Rig......1897—-W. Va. Parkersb’g, W. Va. Oil & nat. gas equip. None 25 182(1) 2,247 7.13 2.66 2.00 1.64 1.20 19 —12 
Patchogue Plymouth...1919—N. ¥Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Textile mill; curtains None 97 30(n) 1,362 86.8 3.32 3.00 D1.06 1.00 23 —13 
Pender (D) Grocery “A”. 1901—Va. Norfolk, Va. Chainst., contr.byNFP. None A28 B65(n) 1,317 A86.36 2.67 3.50 A8.02 3.50 38%—18 
Peninsular Tel........1901—Fia. Tampa, Fila. Tel. sys. in Florida 4,000 25 134(n) 902 22.08 2.64 1.85 2.84 2.00 31. —21 
Penn Mex Fuel.......1912—Del. N. ¥. C., N. ¥. Prop. seized by Mexico None None 394(50c) 223 1.39 ee 0.30 : ee 0.50 1%— 
Penn Traffic. 1903—Penn.  Phila., Pa. Gen’l store, Johnstown None None 400(2.50) 1,084 4.37 a0.43 0.22% a0.20 0.22% _ 1 
Penn. » “Airlines. . i. i Pittsburgh, Pa. Air pass. and express None None 250(1) 145 Nil D0.64 None D0.08 None 9%— 4 
Penn. Edison $5 pf....1915—Penn. Altoona, Pa. Control. by Assoc. G.& E. 27,875 207 167 (1) 505 p71.85 p4.37 5.00 p4.9 5.00 50 —45 
Penn. Gas & Elec. ‘A’. 192¢—DeL Jersey City, N. J. Hid.co.;nat.&mfg.gas 3.37 122 B224(n) 2,633 A4.06 Al.71 1.50 AD1.06 None 8%— 2% 
Pr. $7 pf.1920—Penn. Allentown, Pa. by P. &L. 131,000 606 1,879(n) 4,651 pl26.22 p13.59 7.00 p13.18 7.00 100'%—79% 
Penn. Sugar ......... +s ge Phila., Pa. Sugar ref’g; alco. distil. None None 249(20) 3,023 40.50 t0.71 2.00 tD1.70 1.00 167 —121% 
Perfect Circle Hagerstown, Ind. Piston rings; repl’cemts None None 162(n) 1,980 19.10 3.63 3.75 0.93 1.50 28 —24 
Pharis Tire & Rubber. 1937—Ohio ewark, Auto, bicyc. tires, tubes None None 220(1) 1,139 8.46 D0.94 0.45 u2.07 0.60 9%— 3% 
Enmetets Elec. pf..1929—Penn.  Phila., Pa. Control. by Un. Gas Impr. 163,243 281 10,529(n) Def. p618.28 p74.21 5.00 p73.89 5.00 117%—1124% 
Phila. Pr. pf......1924—Penn.  Phila., Pa. Control. by Un. GasImpr. 33,243 480 2(25) Def. p33.61 p3.24 2.00 p3.3 2.00 31%—29% 
Phoenix 1929—Del. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust None 77 834(1) .... *9.26 +h0.5: 0.25 th0.63 None 6%— 1% 
Pinchin Johnson, Ltd..1899—-U. K. London, England Paints, varnishes, etc. None 800 3,652(105) 149.1% 14.2% 17.5% 8.2% 
Pines Winterfront ....1919—Del. Chicago, Tl. Radiator shutter for cars 520 None 51 (1) 22 2.05 dD0.93 None dD0.53 None 14%— 
Pitts.. Bess. & Lake E.1896—Penn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Control. by U. 8. Steel 10, 40 200(50) Def. 57.58 Bix 1.50 1.50 42% 
Pittsburgh Forgings ..1$27—Del. Coraopolis, Pa. Forgings for autos & R.R. None 220(1) 739 8.08 2.01 None D0.41 None 11%— 4 
Pittsburgh Metall..... 1913—Del. Niag. Falls, N. Y. Alloys for steel makers <a. None 99(10) 672 11.57 1.62 1.75 0.8 None 10 —4 
Pleasant Val. Wine...1893—N. Y. Rheims, N. Y. Champagne and wines None None 250(1) 377 2.82 k0.21 0.15 k0.07 0.06 1%— % 
Pneumatic Scale .....2920—Mass. Quincy, Mass. ~ Packing machinery etc. None 14 120(10) 878 7.95 m1.93 1.20 m0.47 S| ee 
Polaris Mining .......1937—-Del. Wallace, Idaho Control. by Hecla Min’g None None 2,000(25c) 55 Nil m0.03 0.03 m0.0 0.26 3%— 1 
Potrero Sugar......... 1927—Del. ey A Sugar, alcohol, rum 798 45 232(5) 250 9.34 k0.11 None kD0.74 None 14— 
Premier Gold Mining. +t Cc. Vancouver, B.C. Gold and silver mines None None 5,000(1) 84 0.62 0.05 0.16 0.05 0.12 2%— 1% 
Prentice-Hall Del. N. Textbooks, services None 36 64(n) 1,595 31.03 4.43 4.50 3.87 2.80 40 —33 
Pressed — . Pt. Huron, Mich. Automobile equipment None None 249(1) 210 11.24 1.51 1.00 0.24 None 23 — 9% 
ucers Chicago, Ill. Oil and natural gas 9 700 2,000(25c) Def. Nil 0.006 None D0.03 None 3/16 1/16 
Prosperity Co. » Syracuse, N. Y. Laundry mchy., ete. None 4 AB151(n) 922 AB8.73 AB1.73 1.50 ABDO.13 None 6%— 8 
Prudential Investors... Se Jersey City, N. J. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust None ad 500(m) .... £12.11 70.35 0.30 7D0.08 None 8%— 3 
Public Ser., Col. $6 pf. 1924—Col. Denver, Col. Control. by Cities Serv. 47,204 102 et 1,211 p288.88  p32.19 6.00 p30.98 6.00 1083 —95 
Public Ser., Ind. $7 . 1912—Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. Control.by Midland Unit. 46,473 151 43(n) 1,594 p162. 48 p3.26 None p5.88 None 48%—22 
Public Ser., Okla.$7 pf. pea. Tulsa, Okla. Control. byMdl. W.Corp. 24,631 84 acoie? Def. pl58.83 pl6.42 7.00 p19.07 7.00 100 —87 
tPublic Util. Sec. pf.. Chicago, Ill. Holds Util. P.&L. stck. None 100 80(n) q.... cone Buses None ins None y%— % 
Puget Sound Pr.&Lt. pf. i913—Metne Seattle, Wash. Control. by Eng. Pub. Sv. 64,701 374 1,318(n) 4,378 pl97.11 p4.63 None p3.70 None 
Puget Sound Pulp ....1929—Del. Bellingham, Wash. Logging, pulp making one 124 252(n) 8 10.15 0.42 0.25 D0.66 None 
Pyle-National ....... a J. Chicago, Ill. Headlights, searchl. ete. None 10 149(5) 84 9.44 2.14 0.50 D0.98 None 
Pyrene Mfg. ........ 1909—Del. Newark, N. J. Fire extinguishers None None 194(10) 1,585 14.58 1.20 0.70 0.56 0.20 
Railway Tight t Sec. 1904—Maine Wilmington, Del. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust 4,000 21 163(n)  .... *18.56 71.08 0.50 70.20 0.15 
Ry. & Util. Inv. “‘A’’. 1927—Del. Newark, N. J. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust None 29 156(1) .... *D10.60 D7.62 None D10.34 None 
ae pete oseeeee- 1891—Ia. Waterloo, Ia. Meat, dairy products 1,463 30 300(10) 6,407 18.23 k1.21 1.66 k3.95 1.66 
ank Oil........1917—Maine Houston, Tex. Crude oil, nat. gas prder None 0.23 237(n) Def. Nil D0.77 None DO0.92 None 
Teed Proller Bit......1919—Texas Houston, Tex. Oil well drills, tools None None 630(n) 2,853 9.70 3.0 2.00 2.91 2. 
Reiter-Foster Oil ....1924—Del. & As & 4 Crude oil, nat. gas prdcr None None 655(50ce) Def. Nil DO.06 None DO.03 None 
Reliance Electric ....1907—Ohio Cleveland, O. Motors, generators, etc. None None 150( 1,147 11.04 2. 1.00 0.01 0.75 
tReynolds Investing... 1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust 3,446 10 1,787(1) .... *D0.03 70.05 None TNil None 
Rice Stix See.» 1899—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dry goods None 41 269(n) 7,506 23.04 mD0.81 0.75 mD0.40 None 
Richmond Radiator ...1912—Del. N. ¥. C., N. ¥. Heating equipment None None 691(1) 889 0.97 D0.16 one 0.13 None 
Rio Grande Val. Gas.. 1926—Del. Brownsville, Tex. Nat. gas in So. Texas 2,626 2,080(1) Nil 0.02 None 0. None 
Rochester Capital..... 1929—Del. Rochester, N. Y. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None None 100(n) *12.29 +0.44 0.45 $0.19 0.35 
Rochester G, & E. 1904—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Control. by Assoc. G.& E. 37,048 776(n) 3,408. p176.15 pl2.79 6.00 p9.09 6.00 
Rochester Tel. pf.....1920—N. Y. Rochester, N.Y. Affil. N. Y. Tel. Co. 6,238 71 1(100) f. p369.09 p23.75 8.12% p23.18 .88 
Roeser & Pendleton... 1924—Del. Ft. Worth, Tex. Crudeoil&nat. gasprod. None None 212(n) 975 17.82 2.59 1.00 2.82 1.50 
Rogers-Majestic ..... ga oe Toronto, Ont. Radios, refrig., etc. None A200 Bl5(n) 1,199 AB9.41 0.60 None 0.65 None 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd...... 06—U. K. Derby, Eng. Auto, airplane engines None None 1 £1, 26.8% 22.5% 7.5% 
Rome Cable ........0- 1936_N. Y. Rome. N. Y. Copper wire & cable None None 89(5) 812 9.68 kre None c0.38 None 
Roosevelt Field ...... 1929—N. Y. Mineola, L. L. Airport, flying school None None 299(5) 162 12.43 0.003 None Nil None %—1 
Rossia International. ..1930—Conn. Hartford, Ct. Subsid. Nor’east.Ins.Co. None None Dooce None Bisse None 7/16—3/16 
Royalite Oil, Ltd...... 1921—Canada Calgary, Can. Oil & gasSubsid.Imp.O0. None None 706(n) 1,612 13.15 1.60 1.50 1.80 1.50 _ 
Rubinstein (Helena)...1928—-N. Y. N. Y.C.,N. ¥. Cosmetics, beauty sal. None A100 157(n) 1,13 5.03 1.04 1.00 0.75 0.75 5 — 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum. 1920—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil producing None None 298(n) Def. 3.39 0.46 None 0.29 None 4—2 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd.1930—Canada Montreal, Que. Holding co., pulp-paper None 298 579(n) Def. Nil 0.02 ‘one Nil None —4 
Salt Dome Oil........ 1931—Del. Houston, Texas Develops-oil-gas lands None None 570(1) 25 3.34 0.01 None 0.01 None 18%—15% 
Samson United ....... 1929—Del Rochester, N. Y. Elec. appliances None None 00(1) 261 Nil D0.04 None D0.92 None %— 1 
Sanford Mills ....... -1877—Maine Sanford, Me. Auto robes; upholstery None None 235(n) 7,470 54.52 6.10 4.00 0.77 tO Be reerr re os 
_ a, er pee 1905—N. J. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil producing one None 150(5) 20 0. 0.05 None 0.0 None _ 
Scranton Elec. $6 pf...1907—Penn. Scranton, Pa. Control. byAm.Gas&El. 6,500 53 2,500(n) 1,783 p296.62 p34.46 6.00 p36.01 6.00 114—111% 
Scranton Lace ........ 7—Penn. Scranton, Pa. Curtains, nets, scarfs one 1 107(n) 1,337 24. 2.56 2.40 1.4 1.00 25 —15 
Scranton-S. B. Wat. pf.1867—Penn. nton, Pa. Conrol. by Fed. WaterSv. 35,993 71 100(n) Def. p208.96 p6.22 None ps.00 None 26%—16 
Scullin Steel ......... 1899—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Castings, plates, etc. 3,053 30 136(n) 1,849 26.92 6.18 None Ni None 14%— 3 
Securities Cp. Gen’l..1912—Va. Jersey City, N. J. Utility invest trust None 6 273(m) .... *2.43 70.06 None 70.01 None 25%— 1 
EE OD sccsnvesess 1906 ° Portsmouth, O. Shoe mfg. ; stores None None 240(n) 4,098 29.19 d1.75 1.70 d1.45 1.0 17 —11 
Selected Industries..... 1928— Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 679 2,056(1) .... *D10.37 +¢D0.17 None fD0.15 None 3%— 
Selfridge Prov. Stores. 19380" x. London, Eng. Dept. store chain £566 3,000 3,000(£1) Def. 102.5%  a1.9% 1.5% a2.5% 2.5% 154—15/16 
Sentry Safety oee.. te Philadelphia, Pa. Movie fire preventatives 9 None 268(1) 74 0.68 0.04 None 0.02 None 3—3/ 
Serrick Corp. 1929—Ohio Defiance, O. Screw machine parts 10 A49 B139(1) 264 B1.49 [B1.37 0.90 fBD1.14 None 4 — 2} 
Seton Leather ...... 1906—N. J. aoe N. J. Patent & spec. leathers None None 94(n) 788 11.27 0. 0.50 1.35 0.80 7%— 4 
Simmons-Boardman bt. 1928—Del. eA & Pub. ‘‘Railway Age”’ 75 53 78(n) 212 mee p4.49 3.00 p2.39 2.25 16%—16 
Simmons Hardware... .1934—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Cutlery, paint, etc. None None 462(n) 2,566 6.26 0.50 None .20 None 2%— 1% 
Simplicity 1927—Del. Dress patterns, etc. 237 Non 500(1) 319 Nil 0.07 0.50 0.03 None 2% 
Simpson’s, Ltd........ 1925—Canada Toronto, Ont. Department stores 9,300 pA233 B120(n) 9,742 AB11.52 BD2.36 None BD2.10 None 8%— 3 
Sioux City - & EL pf. os el Sioux City, Ia. Elec., gas, traction 10,759 119(25) 178 pl56.56 pl0.01 7.00 p9.91 7.0 91 —85 
Skinner Organ ....... 919—Mass. Boston, Mass. Pipe organs, etc. ‘one None 63(5) 397 ose Nil 0.05 Nil None i—-—l1 
Smith (Howard) Paper.1928—Canada Montreal, Que. Paper & paper prod. 5,800 63 330(n) 2,800 11.14 0.67 None 0.35 None 16 —13 
Solar Manufacturing...1932—N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Elec. & radio parts None None 225(1 292 <66e 0.27 0.20 D0.13 None 4%— 1% 
J) ee -...1909—Maine Roselle, N. J. Hinges for autos, etc. None None 195(1) 485 3.34 1.50 0.50 0.2 None 7 —3 
South Coast Corp...... 1935—Del. New Orleans, La. Sugar refining: oil 1,679 25 329(1) 741 Nil a0.45 Stk. 20.18 0.15 %— 2 
S.W. Penn. Pipe Lines.1886—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 35(10) 886 54.63 0.95 2.00 D0.41 2.00 22% —16%2 
Southern Col. Pr. ‘‘A’’. 1911—Col. eblo, Control. by Stand.G.&E. 6,828 43 Al10(25) 766 A22.61 AD0.32 None AD0.72 None 3 — 14 
So. New Eng. Tel.....1882—Conn. New Haven, Ct. Con. by Am. Tel. & Tel. — None 400(100) 1,203 109.09 8.45 7.50 6.4 8.00 151%—135 
Southern Pipe Line...1890—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines ‘one 100(10) 133 13.20 0.85 0.45 D0.27 0.30 53%— 314 
Southern Union Gas... 1929—Del. Chicago, Ill. Sale & trans. of nat. gas Ey 680 28 248(n) Def. kone ane None we None 3 — 15% 
*Net asset value. tNet investment income. tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. §Including dividend te other than cash. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; 


e—March 31; d—April 30; f—June 30; h—August 31; 
A—Class A. B—Class B 


depreciation. u—10 months. 


AB—Class A & B combined. 


j—September 30; October 31; m—November 30. no 
B. C.—British Columbia. 


par. 


p—preferred. 
D—Deficit. 


q—Not reported. 


t—before depletion and/or 


U. K.—United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN REVISION FOR NEXT WEEK | 


Bayuk Cigar 
Bohn Aluminum 


Caterpillar Tractor 
Congoleum-Nairn 
Federal Motor Truck 


General Railway Signal 
Howe Sound 
Lehigh Portiand Cement 


Borg-Warner 
New York Curb Incorporated 
Common Stocks: Year—State 


Executive 
Office 


Business and/or 
Products 


000 Omitted 

Com. 

(Par) Capi 


Net 


Book 
Value 


Southland Royalty.....1924—Del. 
Spalding (A.G.)& Bros. 1939—Del. 
Spanish & General reg.1921—U. K. 
Spencer Shoe .........1928—-Mass. 
Stahl-Meyer ..........1928—N. Y. 
Standard Brewing......1904—Penn. 
Standard Dredging.....1905—N. J. 
Standard Invest. pf....1927—Md. 


Ponca City,Okla. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
London, Eng. 
Boston, Mass. 
2 
Scranton. N. 
Boston, Mass. 


Oil, gas royalty inter. 


Sporting goods, e 


Radio communications 


Shoe mfg. & stores 


Smoked pork products 
Beer, mainly in barrels 
Harbor, channel work 
Gen. mgt. invest. trust 


862(5) $787 
4 5,730 


Standard Oil, Neb.....1906—Neb. 


Standard Silver-Lead..1910—Wash. 


Standard Spg....1914—Penn. 
Standard Tube ‘‘B’’...1917—Mich. 
Stan. Whol. 1911—Md. 


Steel Co. of Canada...1910—Canada 


Sterchi Bros. Stores... 1929—Del. 
Sterling Alum Prod.... 1918—Mo. 


Omaha,Neb. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Coraopolis, Pa. 


High’nd Pk., Mich. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gasoline station chain 


Gold & silver mine 
Auto springs, etc. 


Steel tubing for autos 


Fertilizers, acids 


Can. largest steel co 
Furniture store chain 


Castings for autos 


374(n) Def. 
596(1) 913 
394(n) .... 
166(25) 1,940 
2,000(1) 10 
209(5) 999 
B374(1) 58 
150(20) 


1,827 

460(n) 14,465 
(n) 3,320 
247(1) 540 


| 


Sterling, Inc. ........1931—N. Y. 
Stinnes (Hugo) Co 
Sullivan Machinery... .19 
Sun Ray Drug.... 
Sunray Oil ...... 
Superior Port. Cem. B 

Tastyeast, Inc. ‘‘A’’...1934—Del. 
Texas Pr. & Lt. pf....1912—Texas 


N. ¥. 


Furniture store chain 


Coal & real estate 


Gee 
Michigan City, Ind. Mining machinery 


Pa. 


Trenton, N. J, 
Dallas, Texas 


Drug store chain 


Crude oil & nat. gas 
Portland cement, ete. 


Yeast confection 


Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 


46,200 


422(1) 2,294 
89(5) Def. 


| 
| 


Texon Oil & Land.... 
-1927—N, 


Tobacco Prod. Export. .1919—N. 
Tobacco Sec. Trust....1928—U. K. 
Toledo Edison....... 

Tonopah Belmont ..... 
Tonopah Mining ...... 1901—Nev. 


Ft. Worth, Texas 


 & 
London, Eng. 
Toledo, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tonopah, Nev. 


Holds oil & gas leases 


Apt. & office bldgs. 


Tobacco invest. trust 
Rights to cigarette brands 
Subsid. Brit. Am. Tob 


None 
2,350 
Ne 


Non 
None 


Control. by Cities Serv. ig 500 


Gold & silver mining 
Gold, silver, zinc, etc. 


None 
None 


989 ( 
187(n) 3, 
103(1 
2,006 (1) 
B100(n) 1,157 
B120(1) 
4,000(n) Def 
936(2) 177 
400(n) 
67(n) 
473(n) 470 
4,000(£1) 
1,388(n) 1,081 
1,500(10e) 
938 267 


Transwestern Oil ..... 
Trunz Pork Stores. 
Unexcelled Mfg. .. 


Union Investment . ° 
Unon Prem. Food Strs:1935—Penn. 
Union Stk. Yds., Omaha 1883—Neb. 
tUnion Traction, Phila. 1895—Penn. 


San Antonio, Tex. 
Chatham, Oat.” 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
So. Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Crude oil; nat. gas 
Butcher shop chain 


Fireworks, flares, etc, 
Nat. & artificial gas 
Financing auto sales 


Super market chain 
Livestock terminal 


Leased Phil. Tran. 


06( 

168(n) .... 

11(1) 1,035 
112(100) 243 
600(50) .... 


United Cigar-Whelan 19287—Del. 
United Elastic .......1927—Mass. 
United G. & E. 7% pf.1923—Conn. 
United Milk Prod.....1932—Del. 
United Molasses ......1926--U. K. 
Unit. N.J. R.R. & Canal. 1872—N. J. 
United Profit Sharing.. 
United Shipyards ‘‘B’’.1928—N. Y. 


N. ¥. C., N. ¥. 


Easthampton, Mass. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lon 5 


don, Eng. 
Trenton, N. J. 
A 


Cigar & drug stores 
Elastic webbing, etc. 
Control. by Emp. Pr. 


Operates dairies 


Molasses, alcohol, etc. 
Leased to Penn. R.R. 

Coupons for premiums 
Inactive; property sold 


5,709(10c) 4,862 


157(n) 1,707 


310(n) 


35(n 
5,863(6s 8d) 1,526 
212( 


100) Def. 
237(25e) 193 
B338(1) 5,893 


United Specialties.....1936—Del. 
U. 8. outs Storage.... 1925—Del. 
S. Foil “B’’.......1919—Del. 
& Int'l Sec..... 1928—Md. 

S. Lines, pf.......- 1929—Del. 

§. Plywood 37—N. Y. 
. 8. Radiator .......1910—N. Y. 
. Rubber 1919—N. Y. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Auto parts; accessories 
Cold storage; ice mfg. 
Controls Reynolds Metals 
Inv.tr.,Sub. US.,&For.S. 
Control. Int’l Mer. Mar. 
Veneers, wall board 
Heating; air-condition. 
Reclaims old rubber 


186(1) 370 


100(n) 


U. S. Stores .........1922—Del. 
United Verde Ext......1910—Del. 
Universal Cons. Oil...1922—Cal. 
Universal Corp. ......1936—Del. 
Universal Insurance....1921—N. J. 
Universal Products.....1914—Del. 
Utah-Idaho Sugar......1907—Utah 
Utah Pr. & Lt. pf.... 


1912—Maine 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jerome, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Del. 
Jersey City, N 


Salt Lake City, U. 


Grocery store chain 
Now in liquidation 


Crude oil production 
Hold. co., motion pic. 
Marine & fire insur. 
Auto universal joints 


Beet sugar refining 


. Control. by El. Pr. & Lt. 


182(n) 194 
1,050(50c) 1,426 
(10) 


5. 
p226.75 


Radio Products.. 1928—IIll. 
TUtilities Pr. & Lt....1915—Va. 
Utility Equities ...... 1928—Del. 
Utility & Industrial... 
Valspar Corp. ........ 1934—Del. 
Van Norman Mach..... 1912—Mees. 
Venezuelan Pete. .....1922—Del. 
Virginia Pub. Ser. pf. . 1926—Va. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Tl. 


“Mass. 
x. z.¢ 
Alexandria, "Va. 


Radio set parts 
In reorganization 


Gen. mgt. invest. trust 
Gen. met. invest. trust 


Paint products, etc. 
Machine tools, ete. 


Control. by Cons. Oil Cp. 
Subsid. Assoc. G. & E. 


295(1) 548 
1,001(5) 
385(1) 2,187 
89(5) 835 
2,000(1) Def. 
2,788(n) 712 


3.50 

*D2.51 

*D23.93 

Nil 

13. 
5.4 

pl121. 83 


Vogt Manufacturing....1892—N. Y. 
Wagner Baking ...... 1925—Del. 
Wahl Company ....... 1910—Del. 
Waitt & Bond J. 
Walker Mining . . 1913—Ariz. 
Wayne Knit. Mills. . 1891—Ind. 
Wellington Oil (Del.).. 
Wentworth Mfg. ...... 1927—Ill. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Til. 
Newark, N. J. 


Salt Lake City, U. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Auto fabric fittings 


Form’ ly Pie Bak’ ies, Inc. 
**Eversharp’’ pencils 
Cig.Subs. Po.Ro.Am.Tob 
Subs. Anaconda Copper 
Full-fash. silk hosiery 
Crude oil & nat. gas 


Cotton dresses 


200(n) 1,102 


410(1.25) 1,127 


W. Texas Util. $6 pf.. 1927—Tex. 
West. Cartridge 6% pf. 1922—Del. 


Western Grocer ....... 1901—Iowa 
Western Tablet ....... 1927—Del. 
Westmoreland Coal.....1917---Penn 
Westmoreland, Inc..... 1929—Del. 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. .1906—Wisc. 
Wichita River Oil..... 1917—Va. 


Abilene, Tex. 
East Alton, Ill. 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
2 


Control. by Am. P. 8. 
Ammunition, rifles, etc. 
Wholesale groceries 


Stationery, etc. 


Bituminous coal mine 
Leases West’land Coal 
Men’s & child. shoes 
Formerly Ven. Mex. Oil 


260(n) 2,230 
28(100) 12,158 
105(20) 2 


tWil-low 


Willson Products .....1909—Penn. 
Wilson-Jones .........1923—Mass. 
Elec. 1904—Canada 


Wise. & L. 7% pf..1917—Wisce. 
Wolverine Port. Cem... 1902—Mich. 


Wolverine Tube ...... *1916—Mich. 


Woodley Petroleum....1922—Del. 


Reading, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Madison, Wis. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. 


Restaurant chain 
Safety devices, etc. 
Stationery, etc. 
Elec., gas, transit 


36,9 
Control. by No. West. Ut. 3, 285 


Mfr. Portland Cem. 


Tube for plumbing, etc. 
All phases, crude oil 


Nong 
None 


396 
278(1) 


*Net asset value. 


d—April 30; e—May 31; f—June 30; 30; k—Oc 
AB—Class A 


tNet investment income. 
& B combined. D—Deficit. U. K 


tober 31; m—Nove 
.—United Kingdom of Great Britain. 


r 


nm—no par. 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1938 & 1939; b—February 28, 1938 & 1939; e—March a; 
p—preferred. q—Not ths. A. 
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Mullins Manufacturing 
Penney (J. C.) 
U. S. Gypsum 


Share of 


wouwon | woos 


reported. 


= 
| | 
| None None. $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 5% 
| None None 267(n) 1,045 77  m0.87 1.20 mD0.17 None 
183 ll 130(n) "594 kD1.44 None &kD1.26 None 2%— 1 
| 80 None D0.38 None None %— % 
| 850 117 0.47 0.40 0.05 0.40 2 
1,717 55 tpl.31 None tpD2.21 None 14%— 5 ee 
None None 0.01 0.02 D001 0.02 5/16—3/16 
None Ald BD0.07 None BD0.40 None 4%—2 
None None e2.02 1.20 1.66 1.338 17%—16 
3.018 260 5.81 3.75 424 3.75 69 —62 mee 
350 33 00.99 0.40 «00.77 0.50 4K 
8,502 None 0.12 None 0.14 None 2—1 Se 
None None 1.54 None D3.53 None 13 —7 ie 
None 10 8.88 1.95 0.60 156 1.10 13%—8 
None 41 2.18 0.42 0.25 0.23 0.05 3%— 2 “ 
. Seattle, Wash. None AT75 B11.66 B1.67 1.50 BO0.10 0.50 15%— 8 
None A257 A2.07 ANil None ADO.10 None %— % 
| 133 p272.78 15.93 7.00 pl4.78 7.00 102 —83 
None 4.08 0.51 045 0.56 0.60 5%—3% 
None “73.39 «63.54 4.00 73.09 4.00 63 —50 
14.4% 16% 14.4% 16%  16%—14 
p177.02  pl3.41 «7.00 pl4.25 7.00 —98% 
None 0.34 Nil None D0.01 None %—1/16 
None 1.07 0.04 0.03 0.04 None 1%— % 
1,500 None 750(10) 1,101 12.25 0.48 None D0.12 None 4% 
4 None None 87(n) 477 15.83 1.00 0.50 1.15 0.50 7 7 Reyes: 
a None None 150(10) 717 8.74 0.20 None D0.02 None 1%— % Bet) 
1,054 15 1.40 1.25 0.10 0.10 6%— 3% 
None 25 5.73 1.48 1.96 1.00 14%—10 
700 None 124.43 «1.97 4.50 2.77 400 60 
None 92.72 q.... None  q.... None 3%— 2% 
2.429 Nil None None 1%— % 
None None 0.03 040 7%—4 
None 55 25.26 7.00 p23.00 7.00 78 —62 
None 31 Nil 4.28 283 200 24 —I17T% 
None 2,500 $29.5% 21.8% 31.6% 22.5% 64— 4% 
None 20 1.36 0.25 (0.20 D021 None 1 —7/16 
None A412 D1.62 None D3.20 None 3— : 
Detroit, Mich. None None P| 5.48 1.22 1.20 D027 None 6%— 2% oe 
Chicago, Til. 2,025 18 73(n) 1,299 28.72 0.80 None D1.50 None 54 — 
Richmond, Va. None 7 AB658(1) .... *10.84 0.44 None D0.05 None 3 
None 339 2,486(n) .... *D5.15 Nil None Nil None 1%— % 
None 600 1,000(n) Def. Nil pD0.01 None pD0.01 None 
None 43 202(1) 1,244 6.52 v1.66 0.80 40.74 (0.12% 16 —13% 
2,221 42 211(1) 1,573 0.28 aD1.54 None aD0.93 None $%— 2 ae 
None 112 C619 Nil D0.35 None D0.20 None 3%— 1% 
300 21 Nil 2.13 None D1.58 None %— % 
None None 6.07 0.20 None 1.75 None 19 —7 
4,000 None 526(1) 4,613 .... D272 None Di.57 None 1% 
None None 50(8) .... 35.86 #217 1.00 186 1.00 14 —7 
None None 100(n) 1,302 21.07 461 2.75 2.03 1.00 19%—9 ie 
Salt Lake City, U. 2,724 428 2,371(5) 5,235 b0.14 0.17  b0.07 None 1%— % 
$851,995 249 3,000(n) 1,321 p6.77 4.08 4.66% 59%—31 
None None DO0.24 None D0.36 None 2%—1 
50,000 1,828 D2.03 None q.... None 5/16—1/16 
None 88 None +D0.50 None 3%— 1% 
Chicago, Ill. None 653 tD0.97 None tD0.97 None 5%—3/16 
2,307 30 m0.38 None mD0.13 None 3%— 1% 
None None 3.88 3.41 1.80 284—11 
None None 0.08 None 0.04 None 1%— % 
37,500 195 pl0.26 «7.00 p9.87 7.00 77%#—88 
None None 8091.73) 1250.85 0.50 10% — 4% 
None 17 105(n) 532 7.25 (197 (160 D1.99 None 11%—5% Bee 
None 12 148(n) 1,629 3.74 D0.22 None D1.07 None 14— % ae 
None _A68 B200(n) 1,009 A23.11 A001 AD1.61 None 5% 
None None 1,749(1) Nil 0.05 0 D0.05 None 2 —13/16 
None 13 150(5) 991 10.70 132 1 1s 610 
None None 850(1) 74 0.01 None 2% 
None 34 2.62 0.30 k0.30 0.20 3%— 1 
— 
22,012 78 p258.88 pll.14 % pll.l5 9.00 88 —67% 
None 54 esse 53.90 6.00 103 —99% 
None . 9 f2.51 1 fD0.23 0.20 8s 
None _ 34 135(n) 3,131 15.68 k2.27 9 k0.61 0.50 
None None 155(n) 3,087 32.56 0.95 1 D1.49 None 9%— 8 ee 
None None 184(n) 1,239 34.81 0.63 1 0.08 1.00 7 8 ee 
630 None 236(1) 2,157 10.71 0.68 0.60 0.30 0.25 7%— 4% te 
None None 221(10) .... Geese Nome @.... Nome 6%— 6 
None 42 106(1) Def. Nil jD3.81 None None 
None None 128(1) 431 9.88 “141 1.10 0.03 0.85 6 
Nene None 273(n) 2,189 13.62 h210 225 0.12 0.25 10%— 6% 
pA332 B283(n) 1,152 .... _BNil None BNil None 2%— 1% 
107 146(50) 1,593 109.99 pDO.38 (5.25 5.25 83 —58% 
None 98(10) 9.41 0.10 None 0.03 None 3%— 2 
4 | 866 4.55 0.44 0.40 0.20 None  9%— 3% 
None Def. 7.51 0.78 0.40 033 040 7%— 5% 
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B USINESS and Financ ial S; 
y 
1939 1938 1938 
UA.) Eastern District 
uto Production (U.S.A.)...... 40,595 47,240 30,390 Baltimore & Ohio........ 22 
‘Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,342 2,295 2,094 | Chesapeake & 
SSteel Operations (% of Cap.).. 606 398 | Delaware & 11,078 11,430 9,526 
‘arloadings (cars)...... 59, 6 
74.7 74.1 17.6 Norfolk & Western............. 97°99 git 
*iCrude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,539 3,584 3,316 Hartford 20378 30014 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... _ 77,887 77,960 76,977 | New York Central..... 71,784 2,850 62.323 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 148,953 148,401 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 14,613 14/365 13.037 
July22. July15 July23 | Pennsylvania... 96.194 98,750 85,151 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $2,768 $2,817 $3,048 Pere Marquette ............... 9194 8996 79% - 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,566 2,557 13,733 141045 13/103 
= *+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,191 1,190 970 Western Maryland ............ 8.654 8.782 6.881 V 
oy F.W. Index of Ind’l Production $2.2 82.8 73.6 Southern District = 
Atiantic Coast TAne............ 11,943 12,207 9,931 
*Daily average. +000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §$As of Illinois 27,890 27,968 27,821 
the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Louisville & Nashville.......... 24,678 26,408 21,901 
zJournal of Commerce. {Not comparable. Seaboard Air 11,711 11,846 041 
Southern Ry. System........... 33,910 34,326 29,333 
ommodity Price: ug. uly Aug. North Di 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton)... $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 15.87% 15.75 15.25 Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul & aie , peer 
: Copper, Electrolytic (per lb.) eee 0.10% 0.10% 0.10% Pacifie oars ees 26 570 26 703 25 175 
0.0495 0.0485 0.0089 | Chicago & Northwestern..... 33°959 33°792 30678 
Rubber Sheets (per Ib.)........ 0.1663 0.1650 0.1588 Northern Pacific .............. 12.777 12793 11021 
Hides, Light Native (per Ib.)... 0.12% 0.12 0.11% 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.08 0.08 0.09 % Central West District 
2 Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 “ 0.96 1.16 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 25,282 28,268 25,803 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 0.82% 0.78% 0.815% Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 22,846 24,519 . 24,248 
eek Sa 0.57% 0.52% 0.705% Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 18,850 20,639 20,687 
ID.) 0.0290 0.0292 0.0275 Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,201 4,926 4,056 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 4,683 4,338 4,340 
Southern Pacific ee 36,260 35,395 32,583 
Federal Reserve Reports 26 uly 19 July 27 21,896 22,039 19,953 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, 000 WwW estern Pacific 3,587 3,451 3,434 
Total Commercial Loans........ 3,899 3,893 3,869 City 3,402 3,606 3,250 
* Total Brokers’ Loans.......... 681 615 595 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,561 7,818 6,810 
; Other Loans for Securities..... 528 528 577 eee rere re 21,218 22,221 21,058 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 10,682 10,664 9,299 St. Louis-San Francisco........ 10,635 11,304 10,331 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,259 3,245 3,096 St. Louis-Southwestern ........ 4,252 4,075 4,187 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 17,601 17,387 15,160 a 1,227 7,181 7,793 
Total Time Deposits............ 5,237 5,223 5,200 
Brokers’ Loans (N.Y.C.)....... 523 472 469 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions. Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,512 2,537 2,583 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 
Total Money in Circulation..... 7,002 7,022 6,416 Association of American Railroads figures.) 
Monthly BULY. Monthly 
Indicators | TeFINANCIAL WORLD Indicators 
U. S. Govt. Debt...... *$40,657  *$37,191 Air Transport: 
Shipbuilding Contracis: miles *63.5 *40.3 
‘ Number of Vessels... WEEKLY _INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION “Bituminous 
Adverti Li - *3.5 5 
Monthly Magazines... 594,702 544,774 | | | | *9.29 *5.96 
Women’s Magazines.. 419,063 376,305 | | } conten 
Canadian Magazines.. 130,092 129,852 110 | j (tons) : 
Radio Broadcast Sales: ‘Sop | T T Production .......... 240,545 201,694 
N.B.C. *3.28 *2.95 | Shipments .......... 232,261 208,476 
*9 31 *1,37 | | | | (pairs) *31.6 *26.9 
—jUNE— | Withdrawals *4.89 *5.17 
Magazine Advertising: | | Stocks on Hand...... *478.87 *471.16 
Nat’l weeklies (lines) 772,485 602,294 | | | | | | j Malt Liquor (bbls.): 
Trade Papers (pages) 8,333 8,023 90 | Production .......... *6.23 *5, 
Short Sales (shares)... 651,906 1,050,164 1 Withdrawals ........ *5.62 
Financing ....... *$30.2 *$202.3 | | | | | Stocks on Hand...... *9.44 *9.66 
* * e 
a ita | | ore 
(incl Subsidies) .... Sales Index ......... 87 82 
Farm Subsidies .... *51 *45 | | Fluid Milk (quarts) : 
Automobile Factory 7 Av. Daily Sales..... 6.76 *6.39 
Sales (U. S. & Can.): Electrical Equipment: 
Cars and Trucks..... 309,720 174,670 193 Refrigerators ....... 268,154 115,274 
| 8 Washing Machines... 120,076 78,354 
Production *4.84 *2.04 | | | | 7,216 7,046 
Shipments .......... *5.73 #393 60 | = Vacuum Cleaners ... 99,674 85,918 
tVariety Chain Sales... *267.8  *237.6 | | 952 1,073 
#3.13 “nes | | Production ...... 178,205 142,532 
T *KS on Hand...... 490 
Freight Cars’... 9,261 4,484 1929 1930 1931 1982 1933 1934 1995 1936 1937 1938" Jan Feb Mar. Apr May lure July Shipments. 377284 (29/248 
Machine Tool Index.... 211.6 70.2 : Stocks on Hand 135,241 149,671 
Cigarette Production... *16,595 *14,717 1939 Piano 557 
e *000,000 omitted. +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding; t26 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by Merrill Lynch 
a & Co. fAmerican Trucking Association, Inc. (203 carriers). #Adjusted for seasonal variations. ‘a 
1 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales —————CHAR ACTER OF TRADING—————— Average Value of 
4 : 20 15 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
R.R.s_ Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lews Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
27.. 144.51 30.00 26.50 48.91 816,870 733 295 258 180 40 5 90.50 $5,780,000 nat 9 
28.. 144.11 29.57 26.25 48.63 811,650 710 206 318 186 31 6 90.45 5,770,000 owas os 
e. 29.. 144.00 29.43 26.02 48.51 245,360 500 118 250 132 19 4 90.47 1,770,000 es . FC 
‘ a . 143.26 29.21 25.95 48.25 . 519,990 668 165 331 172 21 5 90.37 4,190,000 es! Ber 
Gu 
e 1.. 143.36 29.26 26.24 48.36 575,030 692 266 234 192 36 2 90.32 4,290,000 AP bul 
ee). 2.. 144.26 29.49 27.10 48.84 1,026,530 744 392 179 173 51 7 90.34 5,900,000 oe -y 


